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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
REPORT  OF 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College 

For  the  Year  1922-1923 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  Earrishurg,  Pennsylvania 

Gentlemen  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  for  your  informa- 
tion the  report  of  the  President  of  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  as  provided  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  July 
2,  1862,  and  as  required  by  the  Act  of  the  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania of  April  1,  1863. 

This  report  has  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  present  faith- 
fully the  present  condition  of  the  college,  and  to  describe 
the  work  of  the  institution  in  its  various  schools  and  depart- 
ments. A  financial  statement  of  the  operation  of  the  insti- 
tution for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1923  is  included. 

Respectfully, 

H.  Walton  Mitchell, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
June  30,  1923. 
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THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

For  the  Year  1922-1923 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College : 
Outstanding  items  in  the  work  of  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1923  were : 

The  total  number  of  students  en- 
rolled was 22,385* 

Of  whom  the  number  resident  in  all 
courses  during  the  first  and  second 
semesters  was  . .  .• 3,600 

Students  at  the  Summer  Session  of 
1922  2,688 

Registered  in  correspondence  courses     8,413 

Enrolled  in  extension  classes  in  108 

cities  and  towns  in  40  counties.  .     8,021 

22,722* 

Agricultural  and  Home  Economics  Extension  Service  was 
conducted  in  63  of  the  67  counties  of  the  State,  employing 
76  county  agents  and  assistants,  46  specialists  and  adminis- 
trative officers,  and  28  home  economics  workers. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  engaged  15  persons 
full  time  in  scientific  research,  and  the  Institute  of  Animal 
Nutrition  was  administered  with  a  staff  of  9. 

Engineering  and  mining  experiment  stations  were  provided 
for  the  industries  of  the  State. 

The  College  conferred  572  baccalaureate  degrees  and  42 
advanced  degrees — total  614. 

A  graduate  school  was  organized,  enrolling  177  students. 
Authority  was  given  for  the  organization  of  a  School  of  Edu- 
cation in  1923. 

Two  new  buildings  were  erected  from  state  funds  appro- 
priated in  1921,  a  men's  dormitory  for  110  students  and  a 
beef  cattle  barn,  the  latter  being  the  first  college  building 
for  the  purpose  east  of  the  Alleghenies. 

$1,300,000  was  subscribed  by  14,991  alumni  and  friends 
of  the  College  for  the  erection  of  student  welfare  buildings. 

*  Discrepancy  in  above  figures  due  to   337  names  occurring-  twice. 
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A  state-wide  campaign  financed  by  private  gifts  was  con- 
ducted to  familiarize  the  public  with  the  work  of  the  College 
and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  its  legitimate  develop- 
ment and  adequate  support. 

The  above  public  services  were  rendered  at  a  total  cost 
of  $2,489,289.95  received  as  follows: 


From  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  . .  . 

From  the  United  States 

From  sales,  student  fees,  and  miscel- 
laneous   


$1,152,157.67 
396,776.49 


877,611.25 


ATTENDANCE 

The  College  reached  capacity  attendance  in  resident  courses 
several  years  ago  and  no  considerable  increase  can  be  per- 
mitted without  additions  to  plant.  The  remarkable  growth 
of  the  College  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  of  en- 
rollment in  resident  courses  at  five-year  intervals: 


1896-97 347 

1901-02 504 

1906-07 898 


1911-12 2075 

1916-17  3728 

1922-23  6288 


The  above  table  includes  Summer  Session  attendance  since 
it  was  started  in  1909. 

As  is  well  known,  the  College  has  been  compelled  to  refuse 
admission  to  many  hundreds  of  qualified  Pennsylvania  ap- 
plicants. That'  does  not  mean,  however,  that  in  certain 
courses  more  students  could  not  have  been  received.  Each 
student  applies  for  admission  to  a  particular  course,  such 
as  Industrial  Engineering  or  Dairy  Husbandry,  and  it  hap- 
pens frequently  that  applicants  in  some  courses  far  out-num- 
ber the  capacity  of  laboratories  and  recitation  rooms  avail- 
able for  those  branches  of  instruction,  while  there  is  a  short- 
age of  applicants  for  other  courses. 

Among  the  most  popular  courses  are  Electrical  and  Me- 
chanical Engineering  and  Commerce  and  Finance.  The  lat- 
ter course,  leading  to  general  business,  has  had  a  striking 
development  in  recent  years,  as  have  schools  of  business  ad- 
ministration in  other  institutions.  While  there  is  an  unfor- 
tunate student  tradition  that  business  courses  are  easy,  the 
fundamental  cause  of  the  growth  of  schools  and  courses  in 
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Commerce  and  Finance  is  the  increasing  demand  and  opportu- 
nity for  college  men  in  business.  The  demand  of  students 
for  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves  for  these  openings 
is  legitimate,  and  it  should  be  met  by  increased  facilities  in 
business  courses  of  not  less  difficulty  than  courses  in  Engi- 
neering, and  which  insist  upon  broad  general  culture  and 
information  as  well  as  thorough  grounding  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  economics  and  finance. 

There  has  been  a  falling  off  of  students  in  strictly  agri- 
cultural subjects  since  the  years  before  the  war,  at  least  in 
proportion  to  registration  in  engineering  and  other  subjects. 
This  is  not  a  condition  peculiar  to  Pennsylvania.  Except 
in  a  very  few  states  where  peculiar  local  conditions  have 
obtained,  the  attendance  in  agricultural  courses  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  in  other  departments.  It  may  be  that 
there  was  an  artificial  stimulus  to  agricultural  education 
a  decade  ago,  due  to  the  country  life  movement  under  such 
inspiring  leaders  as  President  Roosevelt  and  Dean  Liberty 
H.  Bailey,  and  possibly  a  reaction  was  normally  to  be  ex- 
pected, but  nevertheless,  the  decrease  in  agricultural  stud- 
ents is  to  be  regretted.  With  the  strong  faculty  in  agricul- 
ture at  this  college,  and  with  excellent  and  extensive  equip- 
ment for  all  phases  of  agricultural  education,  the  attendance 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture  in  a  commonwealth  of  such  large 
agricultural  interests  and  population  should  be  at  least  double 
the  present  registration  of  our  agricultural  school. 

Students  often  base  their  choice  of  college  studies  on  in- 
sufficient information  and  on  misleading  advice  or  rumors 
received  through  their  fellow-students.  Many  thousands  of 
young  men  in  Pennsylvania  farm  homes  have  inadequate 
ideas  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  through  college  courses 
in  agriculture.  They  may  understand  the  value  of  such 
courses  to  those  intending  to  be  farmers,  but  they  do  not 
appreciate — perhaps  they  could  not  be  expected  to  know 
about — the  large  number  of  attractive  business  openings  in 
pursuits  related  to  agriculture.  The  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution of  farm  implements  and  machinery  is  one  of  the 
largest  industries  in  the  United  States,  and  the  organiza- 
tions engaged  in  this  industry  have  need  for  large  numbers 
of  young  men  who  know  agriculture  both  from  the  practical 
and  the  scientific  side.  In  the  manufacture  and  marketing 
of  food  and  farm  products  are  openings  each  year  for  many 
more  agricultural  graduates  than  can  be  supplied.     A  single 
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farm  paper  published  in  Pennsylvania  is  reported  to  have 
10  agricultural  graduates  on  its  staff.  Many  large  banks 
now  employ  agricultural  advisers,  who  rank  favorably  with 
other  executive  officers. 

There  are  many  other  branches  of  industry  and  commerce, 
related  to  agriculture  but  not  strictly  agricultural  as  gen- 
erally regarded,  which  furnish  inviting  openings  to  agricul- 
tural graduates.  The  service  to  agriculture  through  these 
industries  is  just  as  necessary  as  that  rendered  by  a  county 
agent  or  the  scientist  in  an  experiment  station.  Possibilities 
of  advancement  of  men  with  a  thorough  agricultural  train- 
ing who  enter  business  fields  are  especially  attractive. 

The  best  doorway  to  a  successful  business  career  open  to- 
day to  the.  young  man  whose  early  life  has  been  spent  on 
a  farm  home  is  through  a  good  course  in  a  college  school 
of  agriculture. 

Our  agricultural  departments  are  not  over-crowded.  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College  has  not  refused  admission  to 
qualified  Pennsylvania  applicants  seeking  registration  in  its 
School  of  Agriculture. 

There  is  too  much  talk  about  the  hardships  and  poor  fi- 
nancial returns  of  agriculture.  It  is  no  wonder  that  cur- 
rent agitation  has  had  a  tendency  to  discourage  education  for 
agriculture.  The  truth  is  that  by  and  large  no  industry  in 
the  country  offers  a  more  healthful  life,  a  more  contented 
mind,  and  a  steadier  and  surer  financial  reward  than  farm- 
ing by  American  machinery  and  in  accordance  with  the  best 
modern  practice.  It  is  time  to  exalt  the  advantages  of  farm 
life  and  to  encourage  more  youth  of  Pennsylvania  farm 
homes,  the  best  agricultural  population  in  the  United  States, 
to  direct  their  education  toward  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  enrollment  by  schools,  considering  only  candidates  for 
baccalaureate  degrees,  was  as  follows: 

Agriculture 636 

Engineering   1139 

Liberal  Arts 721 

Mines 177 

Natural  Science 305 

Home  Economics 151     3129 

Graduate  School   112 

3241 
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Every  county  in  Pennsylvania  was  represented  in  the  stu- 
dent body.  Allegheny  County  led  with  665  students  and 
Philadelphia  County  ranked  second  with  484.  Twenty  coun- 
ties had  a  representation  of  120  or  more. 

Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  students  came  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  three  per  cent  from  outside  the  State  (150 
students)  registered  from  thirty  other  states  and  seven  for- 
eign countries. 

The  1027  Freshmen  matriculated  in  September  were  pre- 
pared in  434  different  schools,  of  which  381  are  public  high 
schools  and  53  private  schools.  906  were  wholly  prepared 
in  the  public  schools. 


Summary  of  Enrollment 

Men  Women  Total 

Candidates  for  Advanced  Degrees :      102  10           112 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  Degrees: 

Seniors    564  75           689 

Juniors    532  75           607 

Sophomores     772  84           856 

Freshmen     945  82         1,027 

Total     2,915  326        3,241 

Students  in  Non-Degree  Conferring  Courses: 

Unclassified   Students    40  6             46 

Two  years'  course  in  Agriculture 203  0           203 

Winter  course  in  Agriculture  107  3           110 

Summer  Session  for  Teachers  886  1,802        2,688 

Total     1,236  1,811         3,047 

Grand    Total    4,151  2,137        6,288 

Names  occurring  twice  310  27           337 

Total  enrolled  attendance   3,841  2,110        5,951 

Extra-Mural  Students : 

1.  In  Non-Resident  Teacher  Training  Classes, 

in  Trades  and  Industries   414 

2.  In  Extension  Courses — 

In  Educational  Subjects   4,208 

In  Engineering  Subjects  3,213 

In  Mining  Subjects    600 

Total    8,021 
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3.  In  Correspondence  Courses — 

In  Agriculture    3,735 

In  Education     166 

In  Engineering     3,548 

In  Home  Economics  939 

Total 8,388 

Total  of  Extra-Mural  Students 16,409 

The  above  figures  are  from  the  report  of  William  S.  Hoff- 
man, Registrar,  who  was  appointed  to  that  office  June  11, 
1923,  succeeding  Professor  A.  H.  Espenshade,  faithful  and 
efficient  Registrar  of  the  College  for  fourteen  years. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  General  Faculty,  consisting  of  all  instructors  of  all 
grades  in  all  the  schools,  over  300  in  number,  had  become 
too  cumbersome  to  act  efficiently  in  control  of  academic 
matters.  The  tendency  was  to  delegate  business  to  the  more 
effective  school  faculties,  which  resulted  in  divergent  stand- 
ards and  practices. 

The  Trustees,  therefore,  June  13,  1921,  authorized  the 
formation  of  a  College  Senate,  a  body  of  sixty-three  mem- 
bers consisting  of  the  deans  and  other  administrative  offi- 
cers, the  heads  of  departments,  and  three  elected  members 
from  each  school.  The  Senate  was  constituted  the  legisla- 
tive body  of  the  College,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Trus- 
tees, having  in  charge  requirements  for  admission  and  grad- 
uation, courses  of  study,  athletic  eligibility  and  student  wel- 
fare. The  re-organization  has  made  for  unity  and  harmony 
as  well  as  efficient  conduct  of  business.  The  Senate  holds 
regular  monthly  meetings,  and  standing  and  special  commit- 
tees are  at  work  constantly  for  the  improvement  of  the  College. 

The  President  is  assisted  in  administration  by  the  Council 
of  Administration  composed  of  the  Deans  of  Schools,  the 
Deans  of  Men  and  Women,  the  Comptroller,  and  the  Regis- 
trar. Regular  meetings  are  held  each  Monday  morning.  Ef- 
fort is  made  to  promote  intimate  discussion  of  all  matters  of 
college  policy  and  program.  In  so  large  an  institution  hav- 
ing such  diverse  fields  of  endeavor  and  public  responsibili- 
ties there  is  need  of  a  clearing  house  of  information  and  dis- 
cussion. The  regular  and  frequent  meetings  of  the  Council 
have  helped  to  maintain  imity  of  action  in  the  interest  of 
the  College  as  a  whole. 
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PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT 

On  campus  and  farms  of  1825  acres  the  College  has  32 
academic  buildings  and  20  residences  and  other  structures, 
which  cost  $2,212,363,  and  could  not  be  replaced  for  less 
than  $4,000,000.  The  inventory  of  equipment  totals  $1,713,- 
914. 

While  many  of  the  buildings  are  modern  and  substantial, 
others  are  temporary  frame  structures  which  should  be  re- 
placed at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  "Old  Main" 
building  was  condemned  years  ago  by  the  State  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry.  It  is  a  dangerous  fire  hazard,  and 
yet  the  College  is  compelled  to  use  an  entire  upper  floor  for 
recitation  purposes. 

The  plant  as  a  whole  is  entirely  inadequate  for  the  work 
the  College  is  now  doing.  Laboratories  and  recitation  rooms 
are  over-crowded;  a  number  of  class  rooms  and  laboratories 
are  located  in  poorly  lighted  and  improperly  heated  base- 
ments and  attics;  in  some  laboratories  two  and  sometimes 
three  students  are  compelled  to  work  at  single  desks;  in 
some  instances  single  rooms  house  two  different  classes  at  a 
time;  in  many  cases  laboratories  are  scheduled  for  so  many 
hours  per  day  as  to  prevent  adequate  preparation  of  labor- 
atory materials  for  successive  classes ;  some  laboratory  courses 
have  had  to  be  cancelled  for  lack  of  space.  Office  quarters 
are  so  congested  that  in  many  departments  from  four  to 
ten  workers  are  located  in  single  small  rooms. 

It  is  the  over-crowded  conditions  of  buildings  as  well  as 
inadequate  funds  for  maintenance  which  has  compelled  re- 
fusal of  admission  to  many  qualified  Pennsylvania  applicants. 

A  schedule  of  buildings  costing  $5,434,000  was  submitted 
to  the  Legislature,  but  no  appropriation  for  buildings  was 
received.  An  effort  was  made  to  remove  the  fire  traps  and 
relieve  the  most  serious  congestion  through  authorization  of 
the  Trustees  to  mortgage  the  plant  for  $2,000,000.  The  bill 
passed  both  House  and  Senate  unanimously  but  failed  of  ex- 
ecutive approval.  A  joint  resolution  looking  toward  a  bond 
issue  of  $8,000,000  for  erection  of  a  permanent  plant  passed 
without  opposition.  To  become  effective  this  resolution  must 
be  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1925  and  be  ratified  by  the 
people  in  the  general  election  of  November,  1926.    Upon  the 
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success  of  this  movement  for  a  bond  issue  the  hope  of  the 
College  for  adequate  facilities  to  do  its  work  must  depend. 

Pending  provision  by  the  Commonwealth  for  the  erection 
of  laboratories  and  recitation  buildings,  the  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  College  have  been  enlisted  to  secure  a  fund 
of  $2,000,000  for  welfare  buildings,  such  as  a  hospital,  stu- 
dent union,  physical  education  buildings  for  men  and  wo- 
men, and  residences  for  both  sexes.  During  the  period  cover- 
ed by  this  report  the  endeavor  was  only  in  part  successful, 
but  over  $1,300,000  was  subscribed  and  effort  will  be  con- 
tinued to  secure  the  full  amount  needed. 

A  feature  of  this  campaign  has  been  the  large  number  of 
subscribers,  no  less  than  14,991  having  recorded  pledges  be- 
tween October  1,  1922  and  June  30,  1923.  Particularly 
gratifying  has  been  the  response  of  the  agricultural  interests 
who  have  thus  testified  to  their  good  will  toward  the  College. 
It  is  believed  that  no  similar  undertaking  for  an  institution 
of  higher  education  has  met  with  a  more  general  popular 
response. 

RELATION  TO  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  is  a  state  institution.  It 
is  so  classified  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
and  so  recognized  by  other  colleges  and  universities  every- 
where. During  the  year  three  opinions  on  the  legal  status 
of  the  College  were  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Attorney 
General.  These  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  their 
inclusion  in  full  in  this  report  and  they  will  be  found  in 
the  appendix. 

FINANCIAL 

Attention  is  called  to  the  reports  of  the  Comptroller  and 
the  Treasurer  on  later  pages.  These  give  a  complete  state- 
ment of  the  financial  condition  of  the  College.  It  will  be 
noted  that  plant  assets  were  increased  during  the  year  by 
$233,421.26  and  trust  funds  by  $6,342.65.  Delinquent  pay- 
ments by  the  State  amounting  to  $297,850  at  the  close  of 
the  year  increased  the  interest  charge  over  estimates.  In- 
terest on  over-due  appropriations  and  increase  in  the  price 
of  fuel  were  responsible  for  the  operating  deficit. 

Pennsylvania,  according  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
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Education,  ranks  lowest  of  all  the  states  in  support  of 
higher  education.  The  consequences  in  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College  may  be  seen  in  every  department  of  the  in- 
stitution— salaries  still  inadequate,  teachers  over-loaded,  build- 
ings out  of  repair,  research  thwarted,  equipment  lacking, 
and  students  denied  admission  in  vocational  subjects  of  im- 
portance to  industry.  The  college  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature a  budget  for  maintenance  and  extension  of  $4,526,000 ; 
the  amount  granted  was  $2,168,000.  Of  this  sum  $500,000 
was  for  Agricultural  and  Home  Economics  Extension,  leav- 
ing $1,668,000,  or  $834,000  a  year,  to  conduct  an  institution 
giving  resident  and  non-resident  instruction  to  over  22,000 
persons. 

If  it  be  true  that  its  institution  of  higher  learning  is  "the 
State's  most  fundamental  agency  for  progress,"  as  is  de- 
clared in  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  Pennsylvania  has  no  more  urgent  duty  than  to 
.grant  to  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  such  financial  sup- 
port as  will  enable  the  institution  to  meet  the  educational 
demands  pressing  upon  the  College  from  both  the  industries 
and  the  youth  of  the  State. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

R.  L.  Watts,  Dean 

Professors  and  Instructors   (teaching  and  in- 
vestigation)       88 

Departments  of  Instruction  13 

Students  in  Four  Year  Courses   636 

Students  in  Two  Year  Courses 203 

Students  in  Winter  Course   110 

The  School  of  Agriculture  occupies  seven  recitation  and 
laboratory  buildings,  and  three  barns  and  service  buildings 
on  the  campus.  Farms  aggregating  1886  acres  are  operated, 
on  which  are  located  twenty-seven  houses  and  farm  structures. 

This  report  deals  with  the  instruction  and  farm  operations 
carried  on  at  the  College.  Separate  reports  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  and  Agricultural  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics Extension  service  are  published,  and  may  be  had  by 
any  citizen  on  application. 

Experts  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  said  that  no  other  school  of  agriculture  in  the 
United  States  has  a  better  land  equipment  adjacent  to  its 
campus  for  instruction  and  research  in  agriculture. 

Parts  of  the  farm  lands  are  assigned  to  the  Departments 
of  Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry  and  Horticulture.  Three 
hundred  and  twenty-three  acres  are  in  pasture.  Aside  from 
these  the  College  tilled  825  acres  under  management  of  the 
superintendent  of  farms,  with  crop  acreage  as  follows: 

Corn    221  acres 

Oats 118 

Wheat 220 

Grass 204 

Potatoes   28 

Alfalfa 20 

Soy  beans 14 

Total  . ...     825 

(16) 
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The  inventory  of  farm  animals  on  June  30,  1923,  showed 
the  following: 


Horses    45 

Dairy  Cattle 120 

Beef  Cattle  97 


Sheep   333 

Hogs 227 

Poultry    3300 


The  School  of  Agriculture  offers  ten  four-year  courses  in 
different  departments,  a  two-year  course  in  practical  farm- 
ing, a  two-year  course  in  woodlot  forestry,  and  winter  courses 
of  eight  weeks  each. 

Experimental  projects  to  the  number  of  123  were  in  opera- 
tion during  the  year. 

Agronomy 

Professors  4 

Instructors  of  other  grades   8 

Semester  courses   offered    28 

Students  enrolled   700 

The  Department  of  Agronomy  has  in  hand  28  active  ex- 
perimental projects  of  importance  to  Pennsylvania  agricul- 
ture, among  which  are  several  relating  to  profitable  operations 
on  DeKalb  soil.  The  DeKalb  area  covers  approximately  40 
per  cent  of  the  tillable  land  of  the  State.  It  is  a  relatively 
poor  soil  and  farming  in  much  of  the  DeKalb  area  is  back- 
ward and  discouraging.  Experiments  have  advanced  suffi- 
ciently to  hold  out  hopes  of  results  of  almost  incalculable 
value  to  the  less  prosperous  agricultural  regions  of  the  State. 

Among  the  striking  results  recently  attained  by  the  de- 
partment are:  the  development  of  Pennsylvania  44  wheat, 
a  variety  which  for  several  years  has  outdistanced  its  com- 
petitors by  an  increased  average  yield  of  over  five  bushels 
per  acre ;  improvement  in  the  yield  of  potatoes  and  of  timo- 
thy hay  by  selection ;  important  results  from  the  oldest 
fertilizer  experiments  in  the  United  States;  improvement  in 
strains  of  tobacco,  control  of  tobacco  plant  diseases,  and 
demonstration  of  the  effect  of  various  fertilizer  treatments. 

The  results  of  the  40  year  lime  and  fertilizer  experiments 
on  the  College  farms  have  had  a  very  favorable  influence  on 
the  soil  treatments  generally  practiced  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Animal  Husbandry 

Professors  4 

Instructors  of  other  grades 4 

Semester  courses  offered  26 

Students  enrolled   781 

The  experimental  projects  under  the  Department  of  Animal 
Husbandry  active  during  the  year  numbered  thirteen,  re- 
lating to  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  beef  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine. 

The  completion  of  the  new  beef  cattle  barn  marks  the 
opening  of  a  new  era  in  the  work  of  the  department.  Less 
than  a  century  ago  the  highest  grade  beef  produced  in 
the  United  States  was  bred  and  fattened  on  Pennsylvania 
and  other  eastern  farms.  The  opening  of  the  immense  cattle 
ranges  of  the  west  largely  destroyed  this  industry,  but  re- 
cent restriction  of  the  range  area  together  with  increased 
transportation  costs  have  encouraged  the  revival  of  beef  pro- 
duction on  eastern  farms.  The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
believes  that  this  movement  is  well  founded  and  deserves  en- 
couragement, and  has  erected  the  new  barn  for  instruction 
and  experiment  with  beef  cattle  in  evidence  of  its  faith.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  this  is  the  first  beef  cattle  barn  ever  built 
by  an  educational  institution  east  of  the  Alleghenies. 

The  main  barn,  a  two-story  structure  of  stucco  and  wood 
construction  and  red  asbestos  shingle  roof,  conforms  in  gen- 
eral architecture  to  the  dairy  barn  which  was  built  some 
years  ago. 

The  floor  dimension  of  the  main  structure  is  120  feet  by 
60  feet,  of  which  a  space  87  feet  by  60  feet  is  devoted 
to  stall  space,  the  remaining  33  feet  by  60  feet  being  occu- 
pied by  drainage,  feed  elevator  and  feed  grinding  machinery, 
laboratory  and  office.  The  arrangement  for  quartering  the 
cattle  consists  of  a  double  row  of  tie  stalls  through  the  center 
of  the  barn,  providing  space  for  thirty-six  animals,  with  a 
single  row  of  box  stalls  on  each  side  of  the  building.  Sixty- 
four  head  of  cattle  can  be  comfortably  housed  in  the  main 
barn.  On  the  second  floor  storage  room  for  100  tons  of  rough- 
age is  supplied,  immediately  over  the  cattle  quarters.  Grain 
storage  and  living  quarters  for  the  herdsmen  are  found  above 
the  section  devoted  to  the  grinding  machinery  and  office. 
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Two  silos  of  160  tons  capacity  each  are  located  at  either 
end  of  the  building. 

At  right  angles  to  the  main  structure  stands  a  frame  shed 
180  feet  by  36  feet  wide  which  will  quarter  the  feeding 
cattle.  This  shed  is  divided  into  six  sections,  with  exercise 
quarters  attached  to  each,  and  will  house  approximately  100 
cattle.  Storage  is  also  provided  in  the  second  story  of  this 
building.  The  barn  is  supplied  with  modern  equipment  of 
litter  carriers,  feed  trucks  and  other  essentials. 

The  department  has  herds  of  Aberdeen  Angus  and  Short 
Horn  cattle,  and  a  Hereford  breeding  herd  should  be  added 
when  funds  permit.  There  is  a  growing  interest  in  milking 
Short  Horns  in  some  parts  of  the  State  and  experimental 
work  with  this  breed  would  be  desirable. 

The  influence  of  the  department  has  been  felt  in  many 
localities  in  the  improvement  of  breeds  of  swine  and  in  eco- 
nomical production,  as  well  as  in  sheep  breeding.  The  re- 
sults of  experiments  in  the  use  of  corn  silage  in  steer  feed- 
ing have  been  extensively  adopted.  The  results  of  the  swine 
pasture  experiments  have  also  assisted  thousands  of  farmers 
b,y  indicating  the  most  economical  methods  of  feeding. 

Botany 

Professors  3 

Instructors  of  other  grades   8 

Semester   courses    16 

Students  enrolled   905 

Botany  being  fundamental  to  all  courses  in  agriculture, 
a  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  department  consists  in  giving 
instruction  to  students  in  other  courses,  as  well  as  students 
from  other  schools.  In  addition,  a  considerable  amount  of 
research  must  be  conducted  on  plant  diseases  and  insect  con- 
trol. There  is  probably  no  department  to  which  a  larger 
number  of  inquiries  based  on  actual  difficulties  in  farm  opera- 
tions is  referred.  The  department  has  conducted  during  the 
year  twenty  active  experimental  projects  on  such  topics  as 
winter  blight  of  tomatoes,  blister  rust  of  conifers,  the  black- 
rot  of  apples,  and  the  club-root  and  black-leg  of  cabbage. 

So  much  extension  work  has  been  done  in  connection  with 
prevention  of  diseases  of  the  potato  that  this  phase  of  bo- 
tanical research  has  been  brought  into  prominence.     Other 
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problems  are  no  less  important,  such  as  the  fire  blight  and 
collar  rot  of  the  apple.  Diseases  of  the  peach  and  other 
small  fruits  should  receive  more  attention  than  the  depart- 
ment has  been  able  to  give  to  them  with  its  limited  staff  and 
facilities. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  carried  on  in  three  build- 
ings. The  small  old  Botany  building,  erected  in  1887,  ac- 
commodates 17  persons,  several  of  whom  are  engaged  in  re- 
search, besides  housing  the  herbarium  and  a  student  labora- 
tory seating  35.  The  department  also  uses  five  laboratories 
and  two  class  rooms  in  the  Chemistry  Annex. 

Because  of  the  urgent  need  of  greater  facilities  for  re- 
search in  plant  diseases,  a  new  Botany  building  should  be 
one  of  the  first  structures  to  be  added  to  the  present  college 
plant. 

In  order  that  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the 
control  of  various  insect  and  fungous  pests  may  be  studied 
in  the  fields  where  they  are  causing  the  heaviest  losses,  re- 
search laboratories  have  been  established  in  Adams  and  Phila- 
delphia Counties.  The  results  of  these  investigations  have 
been  of  great  value  to  gardeners  and  fruit  growers  through- 
out the  state. 

Chemical  Agriculture 

Professors  1 

Instructors  of  other  grades 9 

Semester  courses  offered   19 

Students  enrolled   626 

The  Department  of  Chemical  Agriculture  gives  all  instruc- 
tion in  chemistry  to  agricultural  students  following  the  in- 
troductory year,  which  is  taken  in  the  School  of  Natural 
Science.  All  Pre-Medical  and  Home  Economics  students  re- 
ceive their  training  in  Biological  Chemistry  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

The  department  has  conducted  eight  projects,  among  the 
more  interesting  being  the  effect  of  commercial  condensing 
processes  on  the  vitamin  content  of  milk,  the  use  of  yeast 
products  in  feeding  poultry,  and  the  vitamin  content  of 
raisins  and  raisin  products. 
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Dairy  Husbandry 

Professors  2 

Instructors  of  other  grades   9 

Semester  courses  offered   44 

Students  enrolled   1412 

An  industry  whose  products  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
approximate  in  value  $100,000,000  a  year  merits  a  strong 
department  in  the  State  School  of  Agriculture.  The  College 
has  equipped  the  Dairy  Husbandry  Department  with  a  build- 
ing for  dairy  manufacture  and  instruction,  which  has  already 
become  inadequate,  and  a  dairy  barn  now  housing  120  cattle 
of  the  four  leading  breeds  in  Pennsylvania :  Holstein  Fries- 
ian,  Ayrshire,  Guernsey  and  Jersey. 

The  dairy  herds  were  increased  during  the  year  by  gifts 
of  twenty-six  head  of  the  best  bred  heifers  from  some  of  the 
leading  breeders  and  breeding  associations  of  the  State,  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

Holsteins 14 

Ayrshires    6 

Guernseys   1 

Jerseys    5 

The  College  is  deeply  indebted  to  these  generous  friends 
for  their  gifts  of  such  valuable  animals.  The  evidence  of 
good  will  toward  the  institution  and  of  conviction  of  the 
practical  value  of  its  work  is  very  gratifying.  The  College 
has  never  had  such  good  dairy  herds  as  at  the  present  time. 

Active  experimental  projects  total  nine,  including  pro- 
tein requirements  for  the  growth  of  cattle,  various  problems 
in  the  manufacture  of  ice-cream,  and  studies  of  the  stage  of 
maturity  of  ensilage  corn.  A  large  number  of  experimen- 
tal projects  have  been  requested  by  the  dairymen  of  the 
State  for  which  facilities  are  not  as  yet  available. 

The  close  relation  between  the  department  and  the  farm- 
ers of  the  State  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  department 
receives  an  average  of  over  1800  letters  a  month  with  in- 
quiries on  almost  every  phase  of  the  dairy  industry. 

During  the  year  the  College  creamery,  conducted  as  a 
student  laboratory,  manufactured  182,046  pounds  of  butter, 
70,207  pounds  of  cheese  and  9,658  gallons  of  ice  cream.     The 
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creamery  has  paid  to  the  farmers  of  the  vicinity  $104,820.34 
for  milk  and  cream  and  was  operated  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis. 

Farm  Machinery 

Professors 1 

Instructors  of  other  grades 1 

Semester  courses  offered  6 

Students  enrolled   148 

The  Farm  Machinery  Department  is  one  of  the  youngest 
in  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  one  which  should  be  de- 
veloped extensively.  Building  accommodations  are  very  in- 
adequate and  as  soon  as  possible  the  College  should  provide 
a  modern  farm  machinery  building,  for  which  manufactur- 
ers have  stated  they  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  the  full 
equipment. 

The  use  of  machinery  is  so  extensive  and  important  in 
modern  agriculture  and  the  machines  used  have  become  so 
various,  complex  and  expensive  that  much  greater  attention 
should  be  paid  to  instruction  of  agricultural  leaders  in  the 
principles  and  use  of  machinery  for  all  branches  of  agricul- 
ture. Additional  courses  should  be  offered,  especially  in 
machinery  used  in  horticulture,  dairying  and  the  cultivation 
of  field  crops.  There  is  also  need  for  a  special  course  in 
farm  machinery  for  men  preparing  to  teach  in  vocational 
schools.  At  present  the  department  is  doing  good  work  with 
limited  personnel  and  equipment. 

Forestry 

Professors 2 

Instructors  of  other  grades 5 

Courses  offered    50 

Students  enrolled 92 

Nine  active  experimental  projects  have  been  conducted  by 
the  Forestry  Department.  Forestry  experiments  are  for  the 
most  part  long-time  experiments  and  many  years  must  elapse 
before  results  can  be  obtained.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to 
forestry  problems  related  to  agriculture,  such  as  wood-lot 
thinning  experiments,  marketing  of  products  from  the  wood 
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lots,  browsing  of  cattle  on  hard  wood  in  the  spring,  maple 
sugar  production,  reforestation  of  scrub  oak  land  and  other 
land  covered  with  useless  growth. 

The  demands  for  forestry  extension  service,  especially  as 
to  the  management  of  wood  lots  has  been  greater  than  the 
limited  facilities  of  the  department  could  supply.  This  phase 
of  the  ,work  should  be  developed,  the  personnel  increased, 
and  new  lines  of  extension  work  introduced. 

Many  of  the  graduates  of  this  department  are  employed 
by  coal  and  lumber  companies  in  reforestation  work  and  by 
various  wood  utilization  industries. 

Horticulture 

Professors 7 

Instructors  of  other  grades 5 

Semester  courses  offered  41 

Students  enrolled   830 

One  of  the  largest  departments  in  the  College,  Horticul- 
ture is  virtually  a  division  including  vegetable  gardening, 
pomology,  floriculture,  plant  breeding  and  land-scape  archi- 
tecture. The  instruction  load  upon  the  department  is  un- 
usually heavy.  The  facilities  for  this  instruction  include 
a  student  practice  orchard  of  forty  acres,  an  experimental 
orchard  of  twenty-eight  acres  showing  various  systems  of 
culture,  a  market  and  experimental  vegetable  garden  of  fifteen 
acres,  plantations  of  grapes  and  small  fruits  and  a  fruit 
tree  nursery,  as  well  as  green-houses  and  cold  frames. 

The  department  is  conducting  twenty-one  active  experi- 
mental projects  on  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  the  fruit 
growing  and  vegetable  producing  interests  of  the  State. 
Pressure  has  been  brought  upon  the  College  to  institute  a 
curriculum  to  train  superintendents  of  parks,  estates  and 
cemeteries,  and  also  to  introduce  work  in  the  cultivation  of 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  and  the  diseases  of  ornamental 
plants.  The  department  can  not  extend  its  courses  without 
additional  personnel,  and  indeed  a  new  Horticulture  build- 
ing planned  specifically  for  laboratory  work  and  research, 
together  with  a  modern  range  of  green  houses,  is  needed 
for  its  present  work. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  several  new  varieties  of  vege- 
tables developed  by  this  department.    The  Matehum,  Nittany 
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and  Penn  State  Earliana  tomatoes  are  now  grown  in  every 
state  in  the  Union  and  the  Penn  State  Danish  Ball  Head 
cabbage  is  regarded  as  the  highest  yielding  strain  in  culti- 
vation. 

Poultry  Husbandry 

Professors  *  1 

Instructors  of  other  grades 2 

Semester  courses  offered  17 

Students   enrolled    524 

The  growth  of  (he  new  Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry 
and  the  expansion  of  its  equipment  through  proceeds  of 
sales  has  been  gratifying.  The  industry  is  more  important 
in  Pennsylvania  than  is  generally  realized  and  the  College 
is  asked  by  farmers  and  poultry  keepers  to  provide  much 
more  extensive  equipment  than  it  has  yet  been  able  to  fur- 
nish. Extension  work  in  poultry  is  very  popular  and  if  it 
is  to  continue  valuable  it  must  be  supported  by  a  larger  pro- 
gram of  research  and  instruction  than  is  now  possible  with 
present  equipment. 

Three  experimental  projects  were  in  operation  during  the 
past  year.  A  committee  of  poultrymen  met  at  the  College 
during  the  year  and  urged  several  new  research  projects, 
among  them  being  diseases  of  poultry,  moisture  and  venti- 
lation needed  for  successful  incubation,  the  relation  of  green 
food  to  the  fertility  and  hatchability  of  eggs,  and  means  of 
increasing  egg  production  through  the  means  of  scientific 
breeding. 

For  the  study  of  diseases  of  poultry  and  other  problems 
and  to  carry  on  the  present  teaching  schedule,  additional  in- 
structors are  necessary.  Practical  poultry  buildings  should 
be  added  to  the  plant. 

The  college  flock  of  single  comb  White  Leghorns  has  150 
birds  which  have  exceeded  200  eggs  each  a  year. 

Rural  Life 

Professors  3 

Instructors  of  other  grades   4 

Semester  courses  offered   50 

Students  enrolled   632 

The  chief  emphasis  of  the  Rural  Life  Department  has  been 
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upon  the  training  of  teachers  of  agriculture  for  vocational 
schools.  The  department  graduated  26  men,  whose  average 
grade  was  6V2  per  cent  above  the  average  grade  of  the  senior 
class  as  a  whole.  The  demand  for  competent  teachers  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  is  insistent.  During  the  past  year  ten 
other  states  sought  teachers  here. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  the  depart- 
ment has  had  responsibilities  in  connection  with  the  voca- 
tional schools  of  the  state,  which  have  been  discharged  through 
itinerant  training  of  teachers  in  service,  supervision  of  prac- 
tice teaching,  instruction  in  making  annual  plans  of  work, 
and  by  other  means. 

The  division  of  Agricultural  Economics  enrolled  281  stu- 
dents in  15  courses. 

By  action  of  the  Trustees  in  June  the  department  will  be 
divided.  Agricultural  Education  being  transferred  to  the 
School  of  Education,  and  Agricultural  Economics  and  Soci- 
ology continuing  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  as  a  depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics.  It  is  believed  that  this 
change  will  further  the  development  in  both  phases  of  the 
work. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the  Extension 
Service  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics 

Full  reports  of  these  important  phases  of  the  work  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture  are  published  separately  and  copies 
may  be  had  by  any  citizen  on  application. 


INSTITUTE  OF  ANIMAL  NUTRITION 

E.  B.  Forbes,  Director 

In  the  death  of  Doctor  Henry  Prentiss  Armsby  on  October 
19,  1921,  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  lost  its  most  dis- 
tinguished scientist  in  the  field  of  agricultural  research. 
Scientific  journals  both  of  this  country  and  of  Europe  cred- 
ited him  with  larger  contributions  than  those  of  any  other 
man  of  his  generation  to  our  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of 
nutrition  upon  which  the  science  and  practice  of  stock  feed- 
ing are  based. 

A  successor  to  Doctor  Armsby,  singularly  qualified  by  train- 
ing and  experience,  was  found  in  Doctor  Ernest  B.  Forbes, 
who  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Animal  Nutrition  on  September  6,  1922. 

The  mam  program  of  work  of  the  Institute  for  the  year 
1922-1923  has  been  the  same  as  during  the  preceding  six 
years,  namely,  the  investigation  of  the  nutritive  requirements 
of  milk  production.  This  subject  is  one  of  increasing  signi- 
ficance since  the  continuous  growth  in  the  density  of  the 
population  of  the  country  renders  ever  more  important  the 
terms  upon  which  may  be  had  the  relatively  expensive  foods 
of  animal  origin.  Among  the  producers  of  such  foods  the 
milch  cow  is  distinguished  for  her  physiological  economy. 

The  advance  experimentation  of  the  year  has  consisted 
of  a  series  of  observations  on  a  milch  cow  by  the  method  of 
respiration  calorimetry.  This  seventh  season's  work  con- 
cludes investigation  of  this  subject  for  the  present. 

Thus  far  nothing  has  been  published  from  this  extensive 
program.  The  chemical  analysis  of  the  products  resulting 
from  these  seven  years'  research  has  now  been  finished,  and 
during  the  coming  year  the  computation  and  organization 
of  the  results  in  shape  for  publication  will  be  completed. 
Two  of  these  seven  years'  work  on  the  nutritive  require- 
ments of  milk  production  are  now  practically  in  final  form. 

The  papers  published  from  the  Institute  during  the  year 
1922-23  are  the  following: 

(1)  Digestibility  of  Cattle  Feeds — J.  A.  Fries,  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Society  of  Animal  Production,  December, 
1922. 

(26) 
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This  paper  calls  attention  to  the  extensive  error  in  all 
published  tables  of  digestibility  of  feeds  for  ruminants,  due 
to  failure  to  consider  the  losses  of  nutriment  occurring  through 
bacterial  fermentation  of  carbohydrates  in  the  first  stomach. 

(2)  Problems  in  the  Field  of  Animal  Nutrition— E.  B. 
Forbes,  et  a].,  Science,  May  18,  1923. 

This  paper,  from  the  sub-committee  on  Animal  Nutrition 
of  the  National  Research  Council,  of  which  Dr.  Forbes  is 
the  chairman,  is  a  discussion  of  the  field  of  research  in  animal 
nutrition,  an  outline  of  specific  problems,  and  an  effort  to 
stimulate  research  on  these  subjects  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  institutions. 

(3)  Methods  of  Experimentation  in  Animal  Production — 
E.  B.  Forbes  and  H.  S.  Grindley,  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Research  Council  (in  press). 

This  paper,  presented  for  the  sub-committee  on  Animal 
Nutrition  of  the  National  Research  Council,  and  for  the 
American  Society  of  Animal  Production,  constitutes  an  effort 
to  standarize  and  to  improve  methods  of  experimentation  in 
this  field  through  the  formulation  of  correct  and  critically 
considered  procedures. 

Under  the  direction  of  Doctor  Armsby  the  Institute  at- 
tained world-renown  and  a  glorious  record  of  achievement. 
To  maintain  its  present  position  of  distinction  and  leader- 
ship it  must  keep  abreast  of  the  times  through  growth  to  a 
larger  usefulness,  not  only  in  the  establishment  of  facts  but 
in  the  development  of  men.  To  attain  this  end  the  present 
Director  believes  that  a  larger  and  more  diversified  program 
of  work  must  be  attempted. 

The  present  equipment  of  the  Institute  is  the  best  in  the 
world  for  the  study  of  the  utilization  of  the  energy-produc- 
ing nutrients  of  feeds,  a  subject  of  fundamental  significance 
in  relation  to  which  the  Institute  has  an  enviable  record  of 
achievement,  but  it  is  not  specially  equipped  for  the  study 
of  the  other  phases  of  the  general  subject  of  nutrition,  for 
instance,  the  functions  of  protein,  the  mineral  nutrients  and 
the  vitamins,  nor  for  work  with  any  other  of  the  farm 
animals  than  cattle. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  recent  revolutionary  progress 
in  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  animal  nutrition  has  been 
almost  entirely  in  those  branches  which  the  Institute  is  not 
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equipped  to  handle,  it  is  much  as  though  this  notable  ad- 
vance had  swept  past  the  Institute  leaving  it  rather  isolated, 
and  concentrated  on  a  relatively  narrow  field  of  research. 

The  proposed  enlarged  program  would  include  studies  of 
fundamental  principles  in  the  several  phases  of  the  subject 
above  mentioned,  namely  the  utilization  of  energy-produc- 
ing nutrients,  mineral  nutrients,  proteins  and  vitamins,  in 
relation  to  farm  animals  generally. 

The  investigations  would  be  carried  on,  as  at  present, 
mainly  by  laboratory  methods.  Researches  under  conditions 
of  farm  practice  would  be  accomplished  by  cooperation  with 
other  departments  or  with  other  institutions. 

This  proposed  expansion  would,  of  necessity,  involve  con- 
siderable enlargement  of  equipment,  but  if  the  Institute  is 
to  attain  a  natural  and  well-rounded  development  this  ex- 
pansion is  essential. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 

Robert  L.  Sackett,  Dean 

Professors  and  Instructors  (teaching  and  in- 
vestigation)      81 

Departments  of  Resident  Instruction 6 

Students  in  Four  Year  Courses 1139 

The  School  of  Engineering  occupies  eight  recitation  and 
laboratory  buildings  and  on  account  of  crowded  conditions 
shares  two  other  buildings  with  the  School  of  Mines.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above,  there  are  several  small  buildings  used  for 
experimental  research  and  radio  work. 

Five  of  the  departments  giving  resident  instruction  offer 
a  total  of  ten  four  year  courses,  some  of  which  afford  oppor- 
tunity to  specialize  further  by  the  use  of  options : 

Department  of  Architecture. 

1.  Architecture. 

2.  Architectural  Engineering. 

Department  of  Civil  Engineering. 

3.  Civil  Engineering. 

4.  Sanitary  Engineering. 

Department  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

5.  Electrical  Engineering. 

6.  Electrochemical  Engineering. 

Department  of  Industrial  Engineering 

7.  Industrial  Engineering. 

Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

8.  Mechanical  Engineering. 

9.  Milling  Engineering. 

10.     Railway  Mechanical  Engineering. 

The  sixth  department  offering  resident  instruction,  the  De- 
partment of  Mechanics  and  Materials  of  Construction,  is  a 
service  department.     It  is  responsible  for  the  instruction  of 
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all  engineering  students  in  mechanics,  materials  of  construc- 
tion and  testing  materials. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  school  operates  an  Experiment 
Station  and  an  Extension  Department,  reports  of  which  will 
be  found  under  the  respective  department  headings.  The 
Electrical  Engineering  Department  operates  a  radio  broad- 
casting station.  An  industrial  conference  is  held  annually 
which  brings  to  the  College  a  considerable  body  of  men  from 
the  leading  Pennsylvania  industries  employing  technical  men, 
and  tends  to  bring  about  more  healthy  cooperation  between 
the  college  and  industry. 

The  primary  function  of  the  School  of  Engineering  is  to 
supply  technically  trained  men  for  the  industries  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  field  of  the  school  is  immense,  since  Pennsylvania  is  the 
greatest  industrial  state  in  the  union.  The  Commonwealth, 
therefore,  needs  a  larger  number  of  engineers  than  any  other 
state.  The  annual  combined  value  of  the  industrial  produc- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  amounts  to  eleven  billions  of  dollars. 
This  is  about  one  quarter  of  the  industrial  products  of  the 
entire  United  States.  One-half  of  the  iron  and  steel  of  the 
nation  is  manufactured  in  the  blast  furnaces,  steel  works, 
and  rolling  mills  of  the  State,  while  her  production  in  coal 
and  gasoline  is  enormous. 

Pennsylvania's  advance  in  industry  is  limited  only  by  the 
advances  made  in  research,  invention,  and  efficiency,  which 
will  be  determined  by  the  calibre  of  the  technically  trained 
leaders.  No  state  has  so  large  a  stake  in  technical  education 
of  higher  grade  as  has  Pennsylvania. 

Industrial  leaders  are  concerned  over  the  expected  shortage 
of  men  properly  qualified  for  responsible  positions.  Mr. 
Oliver  S.  Lyford,  representing  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  recently  estimated  after  careful  study  and 
research  that  500,000  technically  trained  men  will  be  needed 
in  the  industries  in  the  decade  beginning  with  1921.  From 
statistics  and  statements  made  by  Dr.  Walter  C.  John,  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
engineering  schools  can  furnish  only  125,000  graduates  in 
this  decade,  providing  the  present  increase  in  enrollment  con- 
tinues throughout  the  period.  His  figures  showed  8,520 
Seniors  in  all  engineering  and  mining  schools  in  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1922,  and  9,929  for  the  year  1923.     Al- 
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lowing  for  250,000  men  to  come  up  through  the  ranks  in  in- 
dustry there  would  still  be  a  shortage  of  125,000  technically 
trained  men. 

That  this  anticipated  shortage  is  real  is  indicated  by  the 
experience  of  the  graduating  class  of  1923.  Two  hundred 
men  were  granted  engineering  degrees.  The  number  of  posi- 
tions offered  to  graduates  varied  slightly  with  the  different 
departments  in  the  school,  but  each  graduate  on  the  average 
was  offered  between  four  and  five  positions. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  young  men  turned  away  by 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College  have  been  applicants  for 
courses  in  engineering,  the  sons  of  Pennsylvanians,  potential 
engineers  of  the  future.  These  men  are  being  lost  to  industry. 
They  are  being  diverted  to  other  callings  and  to  other  states. 

The  School  of  Engineering  has  graduated  to  date  over 
2,600  men,  and  the  Alumni  Secretary  estimates  that  approxi- 
mately 70  per  cent  of  them  occupy  positions  in  the  industries 
of  Pennsylvania.  To  show  the  economic  worth  and  national 
character  of  their  work,  mention  is  made  of  a  few  of  the  more 
outstanding  results  accomplished  under  the  direction  of  Penn 
State  engineers : 

Construction  of  the  railroad  up  Pike's  Peak. 

Construction  of  the  Union  Station  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Invention  of  special  bullet  used  in  the  World  War. 

Direction  and  operation  of  all  electrical  work  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Construction  of  approaches  to  the  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion in  New  York  City. 

Planning,  construction  and  operation  of  automatic  sub- 
way signal  system  in  New  York  City. 

Invention  of  many  devices  used  by  the  Union  Switch 
and  Signal  Company. 

Operation  and  direction  of  the  largest  engineering  cor- 
poration of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  record,  and  of  the  demand  for  engi- 
neering education  which  has  not  only  persisted  for  years  but 
has  continuously  increased,  the  duty  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  support  and  develop  the  School  of  Engineering  is  manifest. 
At  present  class  room,  laboratory  and  research  facilities  are 
entirely  inadequate.  Two,  three,  four,  and  even  six  members 
of  the  teaching  staff  are  compelled  to  occupy  one  office.     The 
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teaching  load  of  instructors  is  too  high,  in  several  instances 
exceeding  twenty-five  class  hours  per  week.  Some  class  sec- 
tions are  over  thirty  students  in  number,  which  is  too  large 
for  effective  work. 

The  school  must  have  both  additional  buildings  and  in- 
crease of  its  current  budget,  if  it  is  to  meet  the  demands  of 
Pennsylvania  industry  for  trained  men,  and  of  Pennsylvania 
youth  for  eng-ineering  education. 


Architecture 

Professors    1 

Instructors  of  other  grades 10 

Semester  courses  offered 54 

Students  enrolled   1486 

The  Department  of  Architecture  is  interested  primarily  in 
the  professional  training  of  the  architect  and  the  architectural 
engineer.  The  graduates  are  placed  with  architects,  archi- 
tectural engineers,  and  structural  engineers  interested  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  buildings.  In  addition  to  this 
training  it  serves  every  school  of  the  College  with  some  form 
of  instruction.  These  service  subjects  include  mechanical 
drawing,  descriptive  geometry,  art  appreciation,  industrial 
art,  and  public  school  art. 

The  Department  of  Architecture  is  undertaking  an  investi- 
gation of  our  so-called  ' '  Pennsylvania  Colonial  Architecture ' ' 
with  a  view  to  presenting  this  phase  of  our  early  architectural 
development  more  clearly  and  exactly  to  the  profession  and 
to  the  public.  Over  seven  hundred  photographs  have  been 
collected,  together  with  many  measured  drawings.  A  part  of 
the  results  of  this  study  has  appeared  in  a  series  of  seventeen 
articles  published  by  the  Architectural  Record  (New  York). 
A  bulletin  treating  of  the  early  architecture  of  Lancaster 
County  was  prepared  for  the  Lancaster  County  Historical 
Society. 

There  is  a  marked  lack  of  teachers  of  public  school  art  for 
the  grade  and  high  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  In  order  to  meet 
this  need  this  department  is  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  train  teachers  for 
positions  as  art  directors  and  art  instructors. 
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Civil  Engineering 

Professors  1 

Instructors  of  other  grades  14 

Semester  courses  offered  42 

Students  enrolled   1821 

The  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  maintains  two  cour- 
ses, one  a  general  course  in  Civil  Engineering,  and  one  af- 
fording opportunity  for  special  training  in  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering and  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  preservation  and 
improvement  of  the  public  health. 

Its  graduates  are  prepared  to  begin  professional  work  in 
the  various  branches  of  surveying,  including  land  surveying, 
topographic,  hydrographic,  and  geodetic  surveying;  in  rail- 
road engineering,;  in  highway  engineering;  in  structural 
steel  and  in  reinforced  concrete  work;  in  water  supply  and 
sewerage ;  and  in  irrigation.  The  facilities  offered  by  the 
college  sewage  disposal  plant  and  the  laboratory  connected 
with  it  afford  unusually  good  opportunities  for  graduate 
study  in  certain  branches  of  Sanitary  Engineering. 

The  department  has  on  hand  at  present,  in  connection  with 
the  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  investigations  of  the 
relative  efficiency  of  open  and  closed  trickling  filters  for 
oxidizing  sewage ;  a  comparison  of  the  relative  merits  of 
chlorine  and  common  bleaching  powder  as  a  disinfectant  for 
sewage  filter  effluents ;  and  a  study  of  creamery  wastes  in  con- 
nection with  sewage  disposal. 

A  striking  result  recently  obtained  by  the  department  is 
that  a  trickling  filter  completely  inclosed  with  reinforced 
concrete,  with  no  place  for  air  to  enter  except  through  the 
underdrain,  is  a  more  efficient  means  of  oxidizing  the  effluent 
from  an  Imhoff  tank  than  is  the  more  usual  type  of  open 
trickling  filters.  This,  together  with  the  result  of  experi- 
ence elsewhere,  will  make  it  possible  to  reduce  some  of  the 
nuisances  arising  from  the  operation  of  this  type  of  sewage 
treatment  plants. 

Electrical  Engineering 

Professors  3 

Instructors  of  other  grades   12 

Semester  courses  offered   55 

Students  enrolled    2180 

The  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  offers  four  year 
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courses  in  Electrical  Engineering  to  387  students,  and  in 
Electrochemical  Engineering  to  49  students.  It  gives  instruc- 
tion to  students  of  all  courses  in  the  School  of  Engineering 
except  Architects,  and  also  to  those  students  taking  four 
year  courses  in  Mining,  Metallurgy,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Chemistry  and  Physics.  A  limited  amount  of  post  graduate 
work  is  offered  and  some  research  undertaken  in  connection 
with  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  some  of  the  more 
important  projects  of  which  have  been  concerned  with  rail- 
way signaling,  electric  light  and  power  for  country  homes, 
and  metallic  filament  lamps. 

The   department   operates   the   following   ten   laboratories, 
many  of  which  are  well  equipped  with  modern  apparatus : 


1.  Dynamo  machinery 

2.  Electrochemistry 

3.  Electric  furnace 

4.  Lighting  and  illumination 

5.  Radio 


6.  Railways 

7.  Standards 

8.  Telephone 

9.  Transmission 

10.  Wiring  and  installation 


This  is  the  largest  department  in  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College  and  also  the  largest  electrical  engineering  depart- 
ment in  the  country.  It  furnishes  graduates  in  large  num- 
bers to  manufacturers  of  electrical  machinery  and  equipment ; 
steam  railroads  in  electrification  and  signal  departments; 
street  railway  companies ;  telephone  and  telegraph  companies ; 
signal  companies;  electrical  departments  of  the  coal  indus- 
try; light  and  power  central  stations;  various  engineering 
and  operating  companies,  as  well  as  to  the  electrochemistry 
industries. 

Admissions  to  the  department  have  been  limited  for  many 
years  and  at  present  not  over  one-third  of  the  applicants 
can  be  accepted. 

Industrial  Engineering 

Professors  1 

Instructors  of  other  grades 12 

Semester  courses  offered   26 

Students  enrolled   1860 

This  department  is  the  largest  Industrial  Engineering 
Department  in  this  country  as  well  as  the  oldest.     Its  object 
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is  to  train  undergraduates  in  the  principles  of  industrial 
organization,  management,  and  economic  production.  It 
offers  a  four  year  course  in  industrial  engineering  and  gives 
instruction  during  each  year  to  students  in  all  courses  in  the 
School  of  Engineering  and  also  to  students  taking  four  year 
courses  in  Commerce  and  Finance,  and  Dairy  Husbandry  in 
the  Dairy  Manufacturing  option.  The  department  handles 
all  the  engineering  shops,  five  in  number,  as  well  as  labora- 
tories in  factory  planning  and  design  and  cost  accounting. 
Graduate  work  is  offered  in  personnel  relations,  graphic  and 
general  production  control,  management  and  manufacturing 
methods,  depreciation  and  expense  distribution  in  relation 
to  costs,  and  advanced  time  and  motion  study. 

In  connection  with  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station 
the  department  has  done  a  valuable  piece  of  research  on  a 
new  machine  tool  which  may  prove  to  be  a  source  of  economy 
in  metal  working,  and  has  in  hand  three  other  projects  re- 
lating to  elimination  of  waste  motion,  wood  seasoning  by 
the  use  of  dry  kilns,  and  tolerance  specifications. 

The  laboratories  consist  of  the  following : 

1.  Cost  accounting 

2.  Factory  planning  and  design 

3.  Forge  shop 

4.  Foundry 

5.  Joinery  and  pattern  making  shop 

6.  Machine  shop 

7.  Wood-turning 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  department  operates  a  model 
factory  on  a  commercial  basis,  employing  regular  workmen, 
which  manufactures  a  standard  line  of  cedar  chests,  chif- 
foniers, bureaus,  porch  swings,  etc.,  and  does  general  jobbing 
work  along  cabinet  making  and  wood  working  lines.  Thus 
students  are  given  practical  illustrations  in  cost,  production, 
planning  and  other  phases  of  manufacturing,  and  the  staff 
is  kept  in  touch  with  actual  production  problems. 

Graduates  from  this  department  are  in  great  demand  and 
are  furnished  to  steel  mills,  textile  mills,  the  machine  tool 
industries,  plate  glass  factories,  rubber  manufacturers,  alu- 
minum and  brass  manufacturers,  automobile  manufacturers, 
manufacturers  of  electrical  and  mechanical  machinery  and 
equipment,  canning  and  packing  industries,  wood  trades,  and 
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to  man}-  diversified  industries.  They  enter  these  factories 
in  all  departments  including  cost,  time,  payroll,  accounting, 
personnel,  planning  and  production,  engineering  and  design, 
rate  setting,  sales,  financial,  purchasing,  stores,  tool,  shipping, 
receiving,  traffic,  and  in  the  actual  operating  branches.  The 
men  are  fitted  to  do  work  leading  ultimately  to  superintend- 
ence, works  management,  higher  executive  positions  in  en- 
gineering and  management  fields,  as  well  as  to  professional 
consulting  practice. 

The  department  cooperates  with  the  Engineering  Exten- 
sion Department  in  offering  extension  and  correspondence 
courses  in  industrial  organization  and  management.  A  sum- 
mer course  of  two  weeks  duration  for  plant  executives  is 
offered  annually.  This  course  has  been  given  for  the  past 
eight  years  and  has  averaged  over  twenty-five  men  from  vari- 
ous factories  in  Pennsylvania,  and  from  neighboring  states 
as  far  west  as  the    Mississippi. 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Professors 3 

Instructors  of  other  grades 14 

Semester  courses  offered   48 

Students   enrolled    1 810 

Over  600  students  have  been  graduated  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. This  product  represents  the  greatest  single  contri- 
bution which  the  department  can  hope  to  make  to  the  indus- 
tries. Last  year  the  call  for  men  exceeded  the  supply  in  the 
ratio  of  about  four  to  one  and  the  average  salary  to  start  with 
was  about  $1500  per  year.  The  department  offers  three  four- 
year  courses,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Milling  Engineering, 
and  Railway  Mechanical  Engineering. 

The  mechanical  laboratory  and  its  equipment  are  among  the 
best  in  the  country  and  offer  unexcelled  facilities  for  teaching 
and  investigational  work.  For  years  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  mechanical  faculty  have  been  active  in  research 
work,  have  prepared  bulletins  through  the  Engineering  Ex- 
periment Station  and  made  important  contributions  to  engi- 
neering. Five  research  projects  are  being  actively  under- 
taken by  members  of  the  staff  and  these  are  along  lines  to 
effect  economy  in  production  and  operation.  Three  of  the 
national  societies  and  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  are  cooperat- 
ing in  much  of  this  work. 
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Members  of  the  department  are  pointing  the  way  to  better 
fuel  economy,  especially  in  house-heating  boilers,  to  better 
heating  of  buildings,  best  methods  in  flour  milling,  and  more 
efficient  design  of  refrigerator  cars.  Three  text  books  and 
two  technical  papers  are  being  written  by  the  staff,  two  bul- 
letins are  under  way,  and  a  number  of  engineering  articles 
are  being  prepared  for  technical  papers.  One  feature  of  Mill- 
ing Engineering  has  been  the  extensive  work  in  helping  to 
prevent  disastrous  fires  from  grain  dust  explosions.  This 
work  has  saved  directly  or  indirectly  a  large  amount  of  grain 
and  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

Nearly  all  of  the  graduates  in  Railway  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering have  gone  into  and  remained  in  railroad  work.  In 
this  field  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  stands  at  the  head 
of  all  colleges  in  the  east  in  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
and  the  facilities  offered. 

The  department  furnishes  men  for  design  and  operation 
of  steam,  electric  and  hydraulic  power  plants,  to  railroads  and 
the  transportation  industries,  in  heating  and  ventilating  work, 
to  insulation  and  refrigeration  equipment  manufacturers,  to 
the  automotive  and  motor  vehicle  industries,  to  steel  mills, 
grain  mills,  for  railway  mechanical  work,  and  to  various 
factories  manufacturing  mechanical  and  electrical  equipment 
for  service  in  their  maintenance,  machine  and  product  design, 
operating,  construction,  and  management  departments. 

Mechanics  and  Materials  of  Construction 

Professors 1 

Instructors  of  other  grades 5 

Semester  courses  offered   9 

Students  enrolled   1080 

The  Department  of  Mechanics  and  Materials  of  Construc- 
tion does  not  offer  a  course  leading  to  the  baccalaureate  de- 
gree, but  is  responsible  for  the  instruction  in  mechanics,  in 
materials  of  construction,  and  in  testing  of  materials  of  con- 
struction given  to  all  engineering  students,  including  the 
students  in  the  School  of  Mines,  and  to  the  students  in  the 
courses  of  Industrial  Chemistry  and  Forestry. 

While  the  department  does  not  compete  with  the  com- 
mercial laboratories  for  work  of  testing,  it  will  and  does  exe- 
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cute  such  research  individually  and  in  collaboration  with  the 
Engineering  Experiment  Station,  as  equipment  and  time 
permit. 

Engineering  Experiment  Station 

Professors 1 

Instructors  of  other  grades 2 

The  Engineering  Experiment  Station  for  several  years  has 
made  a  close  study  of  the  laws  of  heat  transfer  and  the 
methods  of  actually  measuring  heat  losses  from  buildings, 
cold  storage  houses,  and  refrigerator  cars.  As  a  result  of 
this  work  there  is  being  developed  a  "heat  meter"  for  meas- 
uring the  flow  of  heat  directly  through  an  actual  wall  when 
in  service.  This  will  be  of  great  value,  not  only  to  cold  stor- 
age interests,  but  also  to  the  building  trades  in  general.  One 
special  phase  of  this  extensive  problem  is  taken  up  in  detail 
in  a  forthcoming  bulletin  on  the  Economics  of  Refrigerator 
Car  Insulation. 

Of  more  popular  interest  at  the  present  time  is  an  investi- 
gation of  the  commercial  economy  of  several  types  of  so  called 
"fuel  savers"  which  are  being  widely  exploited  to  save  the 
householder  from  20  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  of  his  vearlv 
fuel  bill. 

The  station  staff  consists  of  two  technical  investigators 
working  full  time  and  one  research  fellow  giving  half  time. 
The  station  also  has  as  consultants  Mr.  P.  Nicholls,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  at  Pittsburgh,  Dean  R.  L.  Sackett,  and  Pro- 
fessor A.  J.  Wood,  of  the  School  of  Engineering.  In  addition 
to  its  own  personnel  and  to  the  researches  carried  on  in  its 
own  laboratories,  the  station  actively  cooperates  with  the 
other  departments  of  the  School  of  Engineering  in  organizing 
and  carrying  out  investigations  by  members  of  those  depart- 
ments, the  results  of  which  are  made  available  through  Sta- 
tion bulletins.  These  projects  have  been  mentioned  previ- 
ously in  this  report  under  the  respective  department  headings. 
This  coordination  broadens  the  scope  of  the  work  greatly. 
Thirty  bulletins  have  been  published,  and  five  more,  dealing 
with  the  following  subjects,  have  recently  been  completed: 

New  Application  of  the  Induction  Motor  to  Railway 
Signalling. 

Methods  of  Testing  Heat  Insulators. 
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Heat  Transmission  in  Boiler  Tubes. 
Economies  of  Refrigerator  Car  Insulation. 
Oxidation  of  Sewage  in  Open  and  in  Closed  Trickling 
Filters. 

Engineering  Extension 

Professors 1 

Instructors  of  other  grades 7 

The  Engineering  Extension  Department  offers  approxi- 
mately 150  extension  and  correspondence  courses  dealing  with 
engineering  and  business  subjects.  There  were  enrolled  3,213 
students  taking  extension  work  and  3,548  taking  correspond- 
ence courses.  The  enrollment  consists  of  industrial  and  busi- 
ness employees,  who  for  the  most  part  are  residents  of  Penn- 
sylvania, although  correspondence  students  are  now  located 
in  fifteen  states,  Canada,  and  some  foreign  countries. 

Practically  all  of  the  courses  are  operated  in  cooperation 
with  shop  or  local  organizations.  Many  large  projects  are 
undertaken,  such  as  the  cooperation  with  the  power  plant 
companies  in  the  State  in  providing  educational  opportunities 
for  their  employees. 

A  similar  project  is  now  being  undertaken  with  the  public 
utility  companies  for  a  general  course  in  Public  Relations 
and  Workers'  Economics.  This  is  being  given  country  wide 
recognition,  and  among  the  men  actively  interested  are  Mr. 
Edward  Dana,  General  Manager,  Boston  Elevated  Railroad, 
and  Mr.  James  W.  Welsh,  Executive  Secretary,  American 
Electric  Railway  Association,  New  York  City 

A  four  year  general  engineering  course  was  prepared  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  department  staff  and  is  now  being  used  in 
upwards  of  a  hundred  industries  or  communities  in  the  state. 

Among  other  projects  are  (1)  Textile  courses,  (2)  Tele- 
phone courses,  (3)  Foundry  courses,  (4)  Business  courses  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  (5)  Fore- 
man Training  courses,  and  (6)  a  plan  of  college  credit  in- 
struction for  technical  men. 

During  the  past  ten  years  about  sixty  thousand  men  have 
studied  through  the  Department  of  Engineering  Extension. 
Hundreds  of  testimonials  are  received  yearly  telling  of  the 
quality  of  the  courses  and  the  promotion  men  have  received 
through  them.  A  great  many  of  the  leading  industries  have 
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written  and  expressed  their  appreciation  for  the  work  we 
have  done  for  their  employees. 

As  an  indication  of  the  latter,  an  official  of  the  West  Penn 
Railways  Company,  Pittsburgh,  recently  made  the  following 
statement  to  a  representative  of  the  department — "The  gen- 
eral makeup  of  your  courses  and  the  methods  of  offering 
them  are  by  far  the  best  we  can  find  anywhere.  We  are  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  what  has  been  done,  our  men  like  the 
courses  and  we  expect  to  continue  our  cooperation  with  you. ' ' 

The  department  issues  a  monthly  publication  entitled  ' '  The 
Engineering  News"  which  keeps  all  students  in  touch  with 
engineering  activities.  The  publication  always  keeps  a  serial 
running  as  a  special  feature  which  is  of  general  interest  to 
industrial  executives  and  employees. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Charles  W.  Stoddart,  Dean 

Professors  and  Instructors  78 

Departments  of  Instruction  10 

Students  in  four  year  courses  721 

As  a  service  school,  Liberal  Arts  teaches  English,  Mathe- 
matics, Political  Science,  and  Economics  to  all  students  in 
the  college  with  very  few  exceptions ;  Modern  Languages  to 
a  majority  of  students  in  all  schools;  and  until  Education 
and  Psychology  were  transferred  to  the  newly  organized 
School  of  Education  those  subjects  were  taught  to  many  stu- 
dents in  Agriculture,  Natural  Science,  and  Home  Economics. 
About  70  per  cent  of  the  instruction  is  given  to  students  in 
other  schools. 

As  a  school  affording  a  liberal  education,  in  accordance 
with  the  broad  purpose  of  the  federal  charter  of  the  College, 
the  School  of  the  Liberal  Arts  teaches  an  increasing  number 
of  students,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

Year  Total  Number  Enrolled 

1911   46 

1912   53 

1913   92 

1914   112 

1915 153 

1916   190 

1917  249 

1918 300 

1919  454 

1920  420 

1921  579 

1922 721 

During  the  year  1922-23  the  various  curricula  enrolled 
the  following  students  (using  the  new  Arts  and  Letters 
designation  instead  of  the  old  Classical,  Mathematics,  and 
Modern  Languages  names)  : 
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Arts  and  Letters 70 

Commerce  and  Finance  344 

Pre-Legal 114 

Teacher  Training   77 

Unclassified    116 

721 

The  striking  fact  is  the  increase  of  enrollment  in  Commerce 
and  Finance,  now  larger  than  the  total  number  of  students 
of  the  liberal  arts  only  five  years  ago.  This  course  is  now 
administered  by  the  new  Department  of  Economics  and  Soci- 
ology, which  has  been  separated  from  the  Department  of 
History  and  Political  Science.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  de- 
partment to  develop,  not  a  narrowly  technical  business  course, 
but  a  liberal  arts  course  with  a  strong  major  in  economics 
and  business  subjects. 

Among  the  recent  publications  by  instructors  of  the  school 
may  be  mentioned : 

Sidelights  on  American  Literature,  and  The  Development 
of  the  American  Short  Story — F.  L.  Pattee. 

Prophetic  Guidance  in  National  Crises,  and  Century  Read- 
ings in  Old  Testament —  H.  M.  Battenhouse. 

Limits  of  Socialism,  Development  of  Economics,  Critique 
of  Economics,  and  Changing  Costs  of  Living — 0.  Fred  Boucke. 

History  of  Lotteries  in  Pennsylvania — Asa  E.  Martin. 

History  of  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Company — W. 
F.  Dunaway. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  land-grant  colleges  and  state 
universities  to  pay  smaller  salaries  to  instructors  in  Liberal 
Arts  than  in  technical  branches.  The  policy  is  a  mistaken 
one.  The  calibre  of  manhood  of  the  college  product  depends 
in  no  small  degree  upon  the  ability  and  power  of  the  instruc- 
tors in  such  subjects  as  Literature,  History,  Philosophy,  and 
Economics. 

Additional  class  rooms  and  offices  for  the  instructors  in 
Liberal  Arts  are  urgently  needed.  The  present  Liberal  Arts 
building  is  designed  as  one  wing  of  a  structure  about  four 
times  the  size.  The  completion  of  this  building  is  demanded 
by  the  growth  of  the  College 
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English 

Professors 2 

Instructors  of  other  grades 24 

Semester  courses  offered  65 

Students  enrolled   2175 

The  Department  of  English  teaches  all  students  in  the 
College  for  four  semesters,  a  total  of  twelve  credits  of  work. 
In  addition  to  this  required  service  the  department  offers 
instruction  in  English  and  American  literature,  rhetoric  and 
composition,  Biblical  literature,  and  public  speaking  or  oral 
English.  Special  mention  may  be  made  of  debating  under 
the  direction  of  Assistant  Professor  T.  J.  Gates.  This  is  a 
form  of  student  activity  which  is  becoming  more  and  more 
popular  and  the  team  has  met  with  considerable  success  in 
the  last  year  or  two.  The  Penn  State  Players,  a  student 
organization  connected  with  the  Department  of  English,  have 
established  an  enviable  reputation  for  themselves  for  their 
presentation  of  the  drama.  Assistant  Professor  Cloetingh 
has  trained  an  efficient  corps  of  young  actors  and  actresses 
who  present  plays  that  have  little  of  the  usual  crudeness  of 
amateur  performances.  There  is  maintained  by  this  organi- 
zation a  bureau  for  suggesting  plays  and  methods  of  present- 
ing plays  for  high  schools  and  other  groups  interested  in 
dramatic  production. 

Mathematics 

Professors 4 

Instructors  of  other  grades 14 

Semester  courses  offered  41 

Students  enrolled   1444 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  is  almost  wholly  a  serv- 
ice department  teaching  all  students  of  the  College,  partic- 
ularly those  in  Engineering,  Mines,  and  Natural  Science, 
where  mathematics  is  fundamental  to  their  future  work. 
The  department  carries  on  some  advanced  work,  particu- 
larly that  of  Doctor  H.  Freeman  Stecker,  which  is  well  known 
not.  only  nationally  but  internationally. 
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German 

Professors  1 

Instructors  of  other  grades 2 

Semester  courses  offered 33 

Students    enrolled 182 

The  work  of  the  German  Department  is  expanding  slowly 
since  the  war.  At  present  it  is  of  a  service  character  purely, 
although  the  instructors  are  doing  some  writing. 

Romance  Languages 

Professors  2 

Instructors  of  other  grades 11 

Semester   courses   offered    62 

Students  enrolled   1350 

The  work  of  the  Romance  Languages  Department  is  wholly 
service  in  character.  Graduate  and  undergraduate  courses 
are  offered  in  French  and  Spanish  and  undergraduate  courses 
in  Italian. 

Classical  Languages 

Professors   1 

Instructors  of  other  grades   1 

Semester  courses  offered   33 

Students  enrolled   58 

Interest  in  Classical  Languages  is  increasing,  and  although 
the  number  of  students  taking  Greek  and  Latin  is  still  small, 
it  is  double  what  it  was  two  years  ago.  This  is  a  healthy 
growth  and  should  be  encouraged. 

History  and  Political  Science 

Professors  2 

Instructors  of  other  grades 3 

Lecturer    1 

Semester  courses  offered   32 

Students  enrolled   1321 

The  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science  has 
charge  of  the  Pre-Legal  curriculum  which  consists   of  only 
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three  years  of  college  work  here.  The  Senior  year  is  spent 
in  an  approved  law  school.  In  addition  to  the  large  amount 
of  teaching  which  the  department  is  doing  several  of  the 
members  are  actively  engaged  in  writing  and  giving  gradu- 
ate work. 

Philosophy 

Professors  1 

Instructors  of  other  grades   1 

Semester  courses  offered  9 

Students  enrolled   87 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  has  recently  been  separated 
from  the  Department  of  Education  and  Psychology.  It  offers 
courses  not  only  in  Philosophy  but  also  in  Logic  and  Ethics. 
One  subject  in  Philosophy  is  required  of  all  students  in  the 
School  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Economics  and  Sociology 

Professors  1 

Instructors  of  other  grades 7 

Semester  courses  offered  32 

Students  enrolled   1266 

The  newly  formed  Department  of  Economics  and  Sociology 
handles  large  numbers  of  students  throughout  the  College, 
particularly  those  in  the  Commerce  and  Finance  curriculum, 
of  which  it  has  charge.  In  respect  to  the  number  of  its 
students,  the  Commerce  and  Finance  curriculum  is  the  second 
largest  in  the  College. 

Music 

Professors 1 

Instructors  of  other  grades   2 

Semester  courses  offered  51 

Students  enrolled   101 

In  addition  to  the  teaching  work  in  the  principles  and  ap- 
preciation of  music  which  the  Music  Department  carries  on, 
the  Glee  Clubs,  Varsity  Quartet,  and  Choirs  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  department.     The  work  of  the  Glee  Club 
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in  particular  is   well  known  throughout  the   State   and  is 
maintained  at  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 

Education  and  Psychology 

Professors  3 

Instructors  of  other  grades    4 

Semester  courses  offered   30 

Students  enrolled   1256 

The  Department  of  Education  and  Psychology  gives  all 
professional  courses  offered  to  students  who  intend  to  be- 
come teachers  of  general  academic  subjects,  or  to  do  adminis- 
trative work  in  education.  It  also  provides  the  basic  courses 
required  by  teachers  in  training  for  service  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics.  The  department  serves  other  profes- 
sional and  industrial  departments  by  offering  courses  essen- 
tial or  of  peculiar  advantage  to  their  students,  sucli  as  ab- 
normal psychology  for  the  pre-medical  students  and  applied 
psychology  for  the  pre-legal  and  industrial  students. 

The  members  of  the  staff  have  in  hand  eight  research  pro- 
jects, including  a  study  of  the  exact  distribution  of  grades 
made  by  graduates  of  the  College  over  a  period  of  ten  years, 
a  history  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  the  correla- 
tion of  psychological  scores  and  academic  grades. 

By  action  of  the  Trustees  in  June,  1923,  the  department 
was  transferred  to  the  newly  organized  School  of  Education. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES 

Elmer  A.  Holbrook,  Dean 

Professors  and  Instructors  15 

Departments   of   Instruction    4 

Number  of  Students   177 

Doctor  Elwood  S.  Moore,  who  had  been  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Mines  since  1918,  resigned  on  September  1,  1922,  to  become 
Professor  of  Geology  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  Canada. 
Elmer  A.  Holbrook,  E.  M.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  D.  C,  was  appointed 
Dean  of  the  School,  effective  October  1,  1922. 

The  two  great  basic  industries  of  Pennsylvania  are  the  min- 
ing of  coal  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  School  of  Mines  is  to  prepare  technically  trained 
men  for  these  industries.  The  United  States  Coal  Commis- 
sion, in  its  recent  report  to  the  President  and  to  Congress 
stated :  ' '  What  engineers  can  do  for  the  coal  industry  is 
shown  in  the  larger  and  newer  mines  well  laid  out  and 
equipped  with  modern  machinery.  *****  To  these  tasks, 
the  industry  should  invite  the  best  technically  trained  men 
and  thus  raise  the  standards  of  the  operating  side  of  coal 
mining. ' ' 

In  turn,  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  particularly  for  the 
problems  incident  to  the  increasing  demand  for  alloy  steels, 
is  asking  each  year  for  an  increasing  number  of  men  technic- 
ally trained  in  metallurgy. 

A  majority  of  the  men  coming  here  have  received  practical 
training  in  the  mine  or  mill,  and  rightly  expect  and  demand 
equipment  and  apparatus  here  that  will  reflect  and  allow  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  most  recent  problems  and  de- 
velopments in  the  industry. 

Recently  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  in  establishing  a  State 
School  of  Mines,  provided  for  a  State  Mining  Experiment 
Station  to  be  a  part  of  the  school,  reorganizing  the  value  of 
experiment  and  research  in  mining  to  the  future  mining  men 
of  the  state. 

Pennsylvania,  with  the  greatest  coal  industry  of  any  State, 
and  with  great  diversity  of  coals,  likewise  must  provide  suit- 
able laboratories  and  apparatus  where  the  future  mining  men 
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of  the  State  may  learn  how  best  to  make  eoal  mining  a  better 
and  a  safer  industry. 

The  present  condition  of  the  mining  buildings  is  not  credit- 
able to  Pennsjdvania.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  a  New  Min- 
ing Building  containing  a  Mining  Museum  without  equal  in 
the  country  and  with  first  class  offices  and  classrooms.  Sepa- 
rated by  a  ten  minute  walk  from  this  are  a  set  of  old  wooden 
buildings  where  part  of  the  work  is  conducted.  They  are  in 
wretched  physical  condition  and  one  has  been  condemned. 
They  are  a  fire  hazard  housing  over  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  valuable  teaching  and  scientific  equipment, 

Our  Mining  School,  both  in  its  mining  and  metallurgical 
phases,  has  not,  during  the  past  ten  years,  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  industry.  More  modern  equipment  is  needed, 
particularly  to  illustrate  and  experiment  with  preparation 
of  coals  and  with  alloy  steels. 

There  are  hundreds  of  young  men  working  in  the  mines 
and  mills  of  this  State  who  desire  and  have  asked  for  certain 
of  the  special  professional  courses  wre  give  to  enable  them  to 
advance  themselves,  even  though  they  could  not  spend  the 
four  years  here  to  gain  a  degree.  The  College  must  meet  this 
need.  We  have  the  material  and  the  basic  organization.  A 
few  more  instructors  and  more  laboratory  space  will  open  the 
opportunities  here  to  this  large  class  of  deserving  men. 

Mining 

Professors 3 

Instructors  of  other  grades 2 

Semester  courses  offered   25 

Students  enrolled   60 

The  Department  of  Mining  trains  men,  first,  to  enter  the 
anthracite  or  bituminous  coal  industries  of  the  State  in  engi- 
neering or  in  operating  positions;  second,  to  enter  general 
mining  work.  Many  of  the  students,  especially  those  from 
the  coal  mining  regions,  expect  to  enter  the  coal  industry  and 
require  a  somewhat  more  specialized  training  than  those  stu- 
dents who  wish  a  training  broad  enough  to  enable  them  to 
enter  either  the  coal  or  the  metal  mining  industries. 

A  striking  development  during  the  past  five  years  has  been 
the  increasing  demand  for  trained  men  from  the  coal  com- 
panies of  the  State. 
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The  instructing  staff  keep  closely  in  touch  with  mining 
affairs  in  the  State,  and  have  presented  a  number  of  papers 
on  mining  subjects  at  district  and  national  mining  institutes 
within  the  past  year.  The  Dean  of  the  School  was  chairman 
of  a  national  committee  which  prepared  a  report  on  Mine 
Safety  for  the  Unitecl  States  Coal  Commission,  which  report 
lias  been  submitted  to  Congress. 

Last  year  a  bulletin  on  the  Smithing  Properties  of  Coal  was 
issued  and  at  present  research  is  under  way  concerning  a 
rapid  method  of  determining  ash  in  coal. 

Metallurgy 

Professors  3 

Instructors  of  other  grades 1 

Semester  courses  offered   22 

Students  enrolled   60 

The  Department  of  Metallurgy  trains  men  to  enter  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  of  the  State  in  metallurgical  engineering 
and  in  operating  positions.  Broader  courses  in  the  metallurgy 
of  the  other  metals  are  also  given  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
men  who  wish  a  more  general  education  in  metallurg}^  and 
who  expect  to  enter  nonferrous  metallurgy. 

Members  of  the  staff  have  prepared  several  professional 
papers  dealing  with  metallurgical  subjects,  particularly  with 
metallography.  A  study  of  the  behavior  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  blast  furnace  is  near  completion  and  one  dealing  with 
coking  coal  at  low  temperatures  is  under  way.  Several  new 
graduate  courses  were  prepared  and  offered  for  the  first  time. 

Noteworthy  is  the  increasing  number  of  men  coming  here 
for  instruction  after  having  received  their  practical  training 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  the  State  and  preparing  them- 
selves to  return  to  better  positions. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy 

Professors 3 

Instructors  of  other  grades    2 

Semester  courses  offered   29 

Students  enrolled   500 

The  variety  of  mountain  and  valley  surroundings  with  their 
diverse  ruck  structure  and  minerals  makes  this  college  an  un- 
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usually  favorable  center  for  the  study  of  geology  and  miner- 
alogy. Not  only  is  the  department  of  value  to  the  School  of 
Mines  students,  but  each  year  large  numbers  of  students  from 
the  other  schools  elect  some  of  the  courses  of  the  department. 

During  the  past  year  several  hundred  new  specimens  of 
rock  and  minerals  were  added  to  the  museum  and  laborator- 
ies of  the  department. 

The  members  of  the  department  have  been  active  in  field 
work  and  in  re-arranging  and  indexing  the  specimens  and 
maps  of  the  department,  and  in  preparing  several  new  courses 
which  will  be  offered  shortly. 

Ceramics 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  authorized  the  establishment 
of  a  Department  of  Ceramic  Engineering  in  the  School  of 
Mines. 

Pennsylvania  stands  second  among  all  the  States  in  the 
value  and  diversity  of  her  ceramic  or  clay  working  indus- 
tries. At  present  a  resident  of  this  State  wishing  to  fit  him- 
self for  a  Ceramic  Engineer  must  go  to  a  college  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  or  Ohio. 

The  foundation  for  a  professional  Ceramic  course  is  Chem- 
istry, Mathematics,  English,  Physics  and  Geology  as  already 
taught  here  to  the  School  of  Mines  students.  The  third  and 
fourth  year  professional  work  will  be  developed  through  a 
Professor  of  Ceramic  Engineering  to  be  appointed  shortly. 

It  is  expected  that  students  may  enroll  in  this  course  by 
January,  1924. 

Milling  Extension 

Professors  1 


The  Mining  Extension  Department  carries  the  School  of 
Mines  to.  the  mining  communities  of  the  State.  An  agree- 
ment has  been  entered  into  with  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Department  of  Mines  where- 
by each  department  shall  cooperatively  use  its  special  facil- 
ities in  organizing  and  conducting  night  school  classes  in 
mining  subjects  in  mining  communities.  The  special  func- 
tion of  the  Mining  Extension  Department  is  to  help  organize 
the  classes;  inspect  and  criticize  the  technical  work,  and  to 
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prepare  suitable  lesson  material.  During  the  year  28  local 
classes  with  over  600  students  were  started  in  the  bituminous 
coal  fields  of  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  State. 

A  successful  five  weeks'  summer  short  course  for  men 
from  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  was  held  at  the  College, 
with  an  enrollment  of  50  men.  Of  the  thirty-two  of  these 
students  who  at  the  close  of  the  course  took  the  State  Min- 
ing Department  examinations  for  various  mine  officials, 
twenty-six  passed. 

This  department  has  also  assisted  the  School  of  Education, 
Department  of  Industrial  Education,  in  its  teacher  training 
work  with  the  preparation  of  lesson  material  for  the  public 
school  mining  evening  classes  of  the  anthracite  district. 


SCHOOL  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE 

Charles  W.  Stoddart,  Acting  Dean 

Professors  and  Instructors 36 

Departments  of  Instruction  3 

Number  of  Students 305 

No  department  of  instruction  at  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College  has  afforded  more  thorough  instruction,  or  contri- 
buted a  larger  number  of  efficient  graduates  to  industry,  than 
the  Department  of  Chemistry.  Prom  the  organization  of  the 
School  of  Natural  Science  in  1896,  during  the  inspiring 
leadership  of  the  late  Dr.  George  Gilbert  Pond  and  up  to 
the  present  day,  the  "Penn  State  Chemists "  have  made  an 
enviable  reputation  in  both  pure  and  industrial  chemistry, 
which  it  must  be  the  aim  of  the  College  to  maintain. 

The  field  for  industrial  chemistry  in  Pennsylvania  is  very 
wide.  The  annual  value  of  the  products  of  the  strictly  chem- 
ical industries  in  the  state  is  $73,000,000.  The  Pennsylvania 
institutions  giving  courses  in  industrial  chemistry  and  chem- 
ical engineering  can  not  by  any  means  supply  the  demand 
for  chemists  for  these  industries.  The  Pennsylvania  field  is 
regarded  as  furnishing  a  large  number  of  attractive  openings 
to  men  from  other  states.  Many  other  industries  of  the 
Commonwealth,  not  regarded  as  chemical  industries,  have 
need  of  men  trained  in  chemical  science.  The  demand  for 
Penn  State  chemists  has  come  to  extend  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  the  State,  although  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  gradu- 
ates in  chemistry  are  now  employed  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
graduates  of  1923  received  from  two  to  three  offers  each 
leading  to  desirable  positions. 

Although  a  large  proportion  of  the  graduates  in  Natural 
Science  have  devoted  themselves  to  industrial  chemistry,  the 
field  assigned  to  the  school  includes  other  subjects  of  great 
importance.  Physics  is  fundamental  to  engineering,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  School  of  Engineering,  the  largest  in  the 
college,  is  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  work  in  this 
department  of  Natural  Science.  Moreover,  some  of  the  best 
pure  research  in  the  institution  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
Department  of  Physics.  The  important  relation  of  zoology 
to    agriculture,    sanitary    engineering    and    other    teehniea! 
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branches  is  evident.  The  Pre-Medical  course  administered 
by  this  department  has  attained  an  enviable  reputation;  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  has  more  than  doubled  in  three 
years — from  60  to  125. 

The  function  of  the  School  of  Natural  Science  as  an  in- 
strument of  general  culture  and  education  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. In  its  laboratories  all  students  of  the  college  learn 
the  methods  of  scientific  investigation  and  the  spirit  of 
modern  science,  and  acquire  that  habit  of  discrimination  be- 
tween demonstrated  fact  and  mere  guess  work  and  tradi- 
tion, which  is  the  mark  of  the  modern  educated  man. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  School  of  Natural  Science  teaches 
chemistry  to  all  students  in  the  College;  physics  to  most 
of  the  students;  and  zoology  to  very  many  of  the  students 
in  other  schools.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  instruction  in 
this  school  as  well  as  in  Liberal  Arts  is  given  to  students  in 
other  schools. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  is  compelled  to  do  its  work 
in  three  buildings,  two  of  which  are  old  and  poorly  venti- 
lated and  inconvenient  for  chemical  laboratories.  In  1916 
part  of  one  wing  of  a  new  chemical  laboratory  was  erected 
and  this  building  should  be  completed  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  Quarters  are  so  cramped  that  during  the  past  year 
is  was  necessary  the  first  semester  to  omit  laboratory  work 
for  the  200  students  in  the  School  of  the  Liberal  Arts.  Both 
physics  and  zoology  are  likewise  hampered  by  inadequate 
space,  the  latter  department  being  housed  in  a  portion  of 
McAllister  Hall,  a  women's  dormitory. 


Chemistry 

Professors  2 

Instructors  of  other  grades 20 

Semester  courses  offered  53 

Students  enrolled   2831 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  teaches  all  students  of  the 
College  and  in  addition  to  its  service  work  is  doing  some  re- 
search, although  the  development  of  this  form  of  service  is 
handicapped  by  lack  of  space  and  equipment  facilities.  Cur- 
ricula in  Industrial  Chemistry  and  Chemistry  are  given  by 
this  department  and  students  graduating  from  these  courses 
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are  maintaining  the  high  standard  of  excellence  set  by  Dr. 
Pond. 

Physics 

Professors 2 

Instructors  of  other  grades 16 

Semester  courses  offered  36 

Students  enrolled   1224 

The  Department  of  Physics  teaches  most  of  the  students 
in  the  College,  particularly  engineering  students.  In  ad- 
dition the  research  carried  on  by  nearly  every  one  in  the 
department  is  of  a  very  high  character  and  is  what  may  be 
popularly  called  pure  research.  The  results  are  not  yet 
published  but  they  are  turning  out  satisfactorily  and  will  have 
a  considerable  bearing  on  some  modern  physical  theories. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  research  work  carried  on  in 
the  school. 

Zoology 

Professors  1 

Instructors  of  other  grades 4 

Semester  courses  offered   44 

Students  enrolled   632 

The  Pre-Medical  curriculum  is  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Zoology  and  many  other  students  in  the  College 
receive  instruction  in  various  branches  of  the  subject.  There 
has  been  little  opportunity  for  research  work  because  of  the 
burden  of  teaching. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Frank  D.  Kern,  Dean 

Organization  of  the  graduate  work  of  the  college  on  a 
school  basis  was  authorized  by  action  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees June  12,  1922.  Graduate  instruction  had  been  given 
previously  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Faculty,  or  of  the  College  Senate.  An  examination  of 
the  records  shows  that  the  first  students  to  pursue  advanced 
studies  were  registered  in  1862.  In  the  year  1863  there  were 
eleven  resident  graduate  students.  According  to  the  college 
catalogues,  the  total  enrollment  of  graduate  students  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Graduate  School  was  896. 

In  the  organization  of  the  new  Graduate  School,  the  fac- 
ulty consists  of  such  members  of  the  general  faculty  as  have 
immediate  supervision  of  graduate  courses  offered  for  major 
credit,  and  certain  administrative  officers  in  addition.  This 
provides  a  staff  of  one  hundred  eleven  members  for  the  com- 
ing year.  The  graduate  faculty  has  general  control  on  all 
questions  that  pertain  to  the  interests  of  graduate  work. 
The  general  administrative  functions  are  exercised  by  an 
Executive  Committee  of  six  members.  There  are  also  stand- 
ing committees  on  Courses  of  Study  and  Admissions. 

The  registration,  including  the  Summer  Session  of  1922, 
was  177.  The  enrollment  by  terms  was  as  follows :  Summer 
Session,  72;  First  Semester,  107;  Second  Semester,  117.  The 
number  of  new  students  during  the  year  was  104. 

The  number  of  degrees  conferred  was  as  follows: 

Master  of  Arts    12 

Master  of  Science 21 

Civil  Engineer 4 

Mechanical  Engineer   2 

Metallurgical  Engineer   1 

Industrial  Engineer   1 

Electrical  Engineer   1 

Total 42 
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Of  the  177  students  registered  the  distribution  as  to  major 
subjects  was  as  follows: 


Agricultural  Education.  6 

Agronomy   2 

Animal  Husbandry 6 

Botany 3 

Chemical  Agriculture  . .  10 

Chemistry    13 

Civil  Engineering 11 

Dairy  Husbandry   3 

Economics   1 

Education  &  Psychology  25 

Electrical  Engineering  .  8 

English 24 


Geology    1 

History    11 

Home  Economics 2 

Horticulture   5 

Industrial  Engineering  .  4 

Mathematics    8 

Mechanical   Engineering  5 

Physics 6 

Metallurgy    5 

Romance  Languages  ...  7 

Vocational  Education   .  .  1 

Unclassified 10 


In  the  1922  college  catalogue  the  descriptions  of  gradu- 
ate courses  were  included  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  college.  A  separate  bulletin  on  "Graduate  Study  and 
Advanced  Degrees"  was  issued.  During  the  present  year 
the  graduate  courses  were  revised  and  somewhat  increased 
in  number.  A  new  bulletin  known  as  an  Announcement 
of  the  Graduate  School  for  1923-24  was  prepared.  In  this 
bulletin  205  graduate  courses  are  outlined  by  thirty  depart- 
ments of  instruction.  They  are  distributed  among  the 
schools  as  follows:  Agriculture  53,  Engineering  36,  Liberal 
Arts  79,  Mines  14,  Natural  Science  18,  and  Home  Econom- 
ics 5.  The  principle  has  been  adopted  that  certain  advanced 
undergraduate  courses  may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit 
when  sufficient  additional  work  is  done. 

Graduate  Assistantships 

A  plan  for  the  establishment  in  the  collegiate  staff  of  a 
rank  known  as  Graduate  Assistant  was  submitted  by  the 
Graduate  School  to  the  Council  of  Administration  and  upon 
their  recommendation  was  adopted  at  the  January  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  According  to  this  plan  a  standard 
stipend  is  to  be  paid  in  the  various  schools  and  departments 
for  approximately  equal  service  to  the  college  and  with  equal 
privileges  for  graduate  study.  Cooperation  of  deans  and  de- 
partment heads  has  been  requested  in  the  employment  of  as- 
sistants on  this  basis  wherever  feasible.     It  is  believed  that 
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this  will  work  out  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  undergraduate 
instruction  and  graduate  study  and  research. 

Fellowships 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  desirability  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  fellowships  at  the  earliest  possible  date  that 
the  resources  of  the  institution  permit.  Action  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  last  January  paved  the  way  for  fellowships,  to 
be  awarded  as  honors  and  carrying  stipends,  but  requiring 
only  such  duties  as  are  assigned  in  connection  with  graduate 
study.  To  have  at  least  one  fellowship  in  each  of  the  six 
schools  would  be  one  of  the  best  methods  of  stimulating  in- 
terest in  the  Graduate  School. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

Edith  Pitt  Chace,  Director 

Professors  and  Instructors  12 

Departments  of  Instruction 3 

Number  of  students 151 

The  value  of  Home  Economics  in  the  collegiate  education 
of  young  women  is  too  well  established  to  require  special 
justification  in  a  state  institution  open  to  men  and  women 
on  equal  terms.  The  department  at  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  established  in  1907  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
women  of  the  State,  has  established  a  sound  reputation, 
especially  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  Home  Econom- 
ics in  the  public  schools. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  department,  224  young  women 
have  been  graduated  from  its  curricula,  and  approximately 
139  teachers  have  been  furnished  to  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  State.  Many  more  teachers  might  have  been  supplied 
except  for  the  limitation  of  admission  due  to  inadequate 
accommodations.  The  department  is  now  compelled  to  do 
its  work  in  insufficient  and  crowded  laboratories  in  the  Wo- 
men's Building.  A  new  structure  devoted  entirely  to  Home 
Economics  should  be  provided. 

The  practice  teaching  required  of  Seniors  in  Vocational 
Home  Economics  was  done  during  the  first  semester  in  the 
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Gregg  Township  Vocational  School  at  Spring  Mills.  Each 
student  spent  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  second  semester  in 
one  of  the  vocational  schools  of  the  state,  where  she  taught 
half  time  and  assisted  half  time.  The  work  of  these  stu- 
dents was  so  arranged  that  they  could  get  full  semester  work 
in  the  remaining  twelve  weeks  of  the  semester.  This  plan 
was  inaugurated  in  this  department  in  1920  and  has  received 
favorable  comment  by  educators  throughout  the  country. 

Requests  for  help  from  many  sources  and  for  all  kinds 
of  information  come  to  the  department  almost  daily  and  are 
always  given  careful  attention,  though  frequently  they  involve 
hours  of  work  in  looking  up  information  or  in  working  out 
solutions  to  the  problems  involved,  budgets  and  dietaries 
being  those  which  take  the  most  time. 


MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS 

Commissioned  Officers  6 

Non- Commissioned  Officers  5 

Students  enrolled   1560 

Military  instruction  is  required  of  all  Freshmen  and  Soph- 
omores. An  infantry  unit  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  is  maintained,  the  instructors  being  army  officers  de- 
tailed by  the  War  Department.  During  1922-23  the  mili- 
tary instruction  was  in  charge  of  Maurice  D.  Welty,  Major 
of  Infantry,  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  advanced  course 
was  87,  of  whom  39  completed  the  course  during  the  year. 
Of  these,  37  were  commissioned  Second  Lieutenants  in  the 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps  on  graduation,  and  two  were  given 
certificates  entitling  them  to  commissions  upon  reaching  legal 
age. 

The  War  Department  program  for  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  was  fol- 
lowed closely.  Each  basic  course  student  received  96  hours 
of  instruction  and  each  advanced  course  student  180  hours. 
The  unit  suffered  from  shortage  of  commissioned  officers. 
The  College  enrolls  a  larger  number  of  students  for  military 
instruction  than  any  other  institution  of  the  Third  Corps 
Area,  and  yet  the  number  of  officers  was  no  greater  than  in 
some  units  registering  less  than  half  the  number  of  students. 
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The  R.  0.  T.  C.  band  of  125  men  was  required  to  be  pres- 
ent as  a  military  organization  at  all  formations  when  the 
regiment  participated  in  ceremonies.  It  played  on  many  oc- 
casions at  the  College,  and  also  during  the  year  in  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  Under  the  able 
leadership  of  Mr.  W.  0.  Thompson,  the  military  band  is  an 
excellent  organization  and  creditable  to  the  College. 

The  College  rifle  team  won  first  place  in  the  Third  Corps 
Area  Intercollegiate  match  and  the  Northwestern  meet,  and 
also  took  third  place  in  the  National  Intercollegiate  Match. 

The  military  instruction  of  the  College  is  an  important 
part  of  its  educational  activity  and  merits  strong  encour- 
agement and  support. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  ATHLETICS 

Hugo  Bezdek,  Director 

The  College  aims  to  secure  participation  by  every  resident 
student  in  some  form  of  athletic  sport  and  recreation  under 
expert  supervision.  So  far  as  weather  conditions  will  allow, 
exercise  is  maintained  out  of  doors.  The  location  of  the 
College  allows  very  extensive  athletic  and  playing  fields 
adjacent  to  the  campus  and  student  residences.  Full  ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  this  unique  situation,  and  153  acres  of 
the  college  lands  are  devoted  to  recreational  purposes. 

The  recreational  facilities  include  four  football  fields,  four 
baseball  diamonds,  seventeen  tennis  courts,  a  nine  hole  golf 
course  (additional  nine  holes  under  construction)  and  fields 
for  soccer,  lacrosse,  and  track. 

The  plans  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  and 
Athletics  contemplate  the  construction  on  the  new  intra- 
mural playing  fields  near  the  golf  course  of  six  additional 
baseball  diamonds,  the  same  number  of  football  fields,  with 
ample  space  for  lacrosse  and  soccer.  An  intra-mural  cinder 
track  will  be  built  around  these  fields. 

The  records  show  that  practically  all  of  the  student  body, 
including  women  students,  engaged  in  some  form  of  sport 
during  the  College  year.  In  the  intra-mural  competition 
there  were  organized  sixty-five  baseball  teams,  twelve  foot- 
ball teams,  and  500  men  were  engaged  in  track.  Trophies 
offered  by  the  department  add  zest  to  the  competition.   Class 
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contests  in  the  various  sports  are  also  held  and  awaken  much 
interest. 

In  indoor  work  the  department  is  handicapped  by  insuffi- 
cient facilities  in  the  Armory,  which  was  built  for  a  student 
body  of  300.  Accommodations  at  least  three  times  as  great 
are  necessary.  It  is  also  essential  that  the  women  students 
have  a  recreation  building  of  their  own. 

In  its  isolated  location  it  is  the  duty  of  the  College  to  pro- 
vide abundant  healthful  recreation  and  sport  for  its  large 
student  body.  The  institution  is  fortunate  in  its  athletic 
traditions,  in  the  sound  sportsmanship  which  has  prevailed 
for  many  years,  and  in  a  strong  Department  of  Physical 
Education  which  is  alert  to  give  students  the  best  possible 
instruction  and  to  teach  them  through  athletics  the  worthiest 
ideals  of  American  manhood. 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION  AND  TEACHER 
TRAINING  EXTENSION 

Will  Grant  Chambers,  Dean 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Summer, Session  to  afford  an  op- 
portunity to  those  who  for  any  reason  find  it  impossible  to 
attend  the  College  during  the  regular  academic  year.  While 
it  was  originally  organized,  and  has  been  maintained  chiefly, 
for  teachers,  its  classes  are  open  to  all  who  are  prepared  to 
profit  by  its  instruction. 

The  first  Summer  Session  of  the  College  was  opened  in  1910 
with  147  teachers  in  attendance.  While  the  courses  were  not 
all  of  collegiate  rank,  all  were  chosen  with  the  object  of  im- 
mediate helpfulness  to  the  teachers.  That  original  purpose 
of  helpfulness  to  the  schools  of  the  State  has  motivated  all 
of  the  Summer  Sessions  since  the  first.  That  the  Summer 
Session  has  met  a  real  need  in  the  Commonwealth  is  shown  by 
the  rapid  increase  in  enrollment  year  after  year,  until  the 
summer  of  1922,  when  the  Thirteenth  Summer  Session  en- 
rolled 2,688  students,  about  2000  of  whom  were  teachers. 
This  was  the  largest  summer  school  ever  held  in  the  State  and 
probably  the  largest  group  of  teachers  ever  brought  together 
for  systematic  professional  training  anywhere  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

The  State  Legislature  of  1921  enacted  a  series  of  laws  af- 
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f  ecting  the  public  schools  and  defining  the  training  and  quali- 
fications of  teachers.  Among  other  provisions,  the  requirement 
that  all  teachers  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania must  have  at  least  two  years  of  professional  training  by 
September  1,  1927,  has  placed  an  additional  responsibility 
upon  the  Summer  Session  of  the  College  which,  together  with 
the  Normal  Schools  and  other  colleges,  must  furnish  this 
training  largely  during  the  summer  months. 

Again,  the  growing  demand  for  shortening  the  period  of 
higher  education  has  resulted  in  an  ever  increasing  number 
of  college  students  remaining  over  from  the  academic  year  to 
pursue  summer  courses.  By  this  device  many  students  are 
able  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree 
in  three  calendar  years,  thus  saving  one  year  of  life. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  is  unusually  situated  to 
make  it  an  ideal  place  for  summer  study.  Its  scenery  is 
unusually  beautiful.  Its  climate,  due  to  elevation  and  moun- 
tain environment,  is  unsurpassed.  The  air  is  pure,  the  water 
clear  and  cool,  the  food  simple  and  abundant.  The  very  sur- 
roundings invite  one  to  wholesome,  invigorating  out-door  recre- 
ation. The  absence  of  noise  and  excitement  both  encourages 
study  and  promotes  health.  Frequent  excursions  through 
mountains  and  valleys  bring  new  geographical  insights  and 
develop  an  admiration  for  and  loyalty  to  the  Commonwealth 
which  are  prime  assets  in  a  teacher. 

All  the  courses  now  offered  in  the  Summer  Session  are  of 
collegiate  grade  and  carry  credit  for  a  degree.  The  regular 
faculty  is  supplemented  by  recognized  specialists  from  other 
institutions  and  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. In  this  thirteenth  session  one  hundred  forty-four  (144) 
instructors  offered  two  hundred  sixty-two  (262)  different 
courses  for  twenty-six  hundred  eighty-eight  (2688)  students 
of  whom  96  per  cent  were  residents  of  Pennsylvania.  The  re- 
maining four  per  cent  were  gathered  from  twenty -five  states 
and  foreign  countries.  Every  county  in  Pennsylvania  but 
one  was  represented  in  the  enrollment.  It  is  a  matter  of 
great  significance,  also,  that  seventy-two  of  the  students 
enrolled  were  graduate  students  working  for  advanced  degrees. 

Among  the  special  features  of  the  Summer  Session  of  1922 
may  be  mentioned  the  following:  a  demonstration  school, 
where  modern  methods  of  teaching  were  studied  daily;  a 
group  of  four  two-weeks'  intensive  courses  for  the  benefit  of 
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those  who  could  not  remain  throughout  the  term;  a  lecture 
and  entertainment  program  of  more  than  forty  numbers  and 
of  unusual  excellence ;  a  convention  of  County  and  District 
Superintendents  of  the  State,  lasting  one  week,  and  devoted 
to  problems  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  schools ; 
and  special  courses,  conferences,  and  demonstrations  in  the 
important  fields  of  athletic  coaching,  Americanization,  speech 
correction,  library  work,  school  and  home  nursing,  intelligence 
testing,  vocational  education,  nature  study  and  general 
science,  and  music  and  art  education. 

Teacher  Training  Extension 

Another  important  agency  of  the  College  for  carrying  its 
service  to  the  people  is  the  Department  of  Teacher  Training 
Extension  organized  in  the  fall  of  1921.  Its  purpose  is  an- 
nounced in  a  slogan  printed  on  its  announcements,  "If  you 
can  not  go  to  the  College  the  College  will  come  to  you. "  The 
College,  as  the  institution  of  all  the  people,  has  the  obligation 
of  service  to  all,  young  and  old,  wherever  located.  Its  campus 
is  limited  only  by  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  the  amount  of 
its  service  only  by  the  limits  of  its  budget, 

The  new  educational  legislation  of  1921  produced  an  im- 
mediate demand  for  academic  and  professional  training  for 
teachers  in  service,  and  for  teachers  in  prospect,  which  could 
not  be  met  by  the  intra-mural  courses  of  all  the  institutions 
of  the  State  combined.  To  assist  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  in  its  stupendous  task  of  training  and  equipping 
an  army  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  teachers,  of  all  degrees  of 
preparedness,  in  six  short  years,  the  College  organized  this 
new  department  and  prepared  to  offer  two  kinds  of  non-resi- 
dent instruction:  (1)  Extra-mural  Courses  and  (2)  Corre- 
spondence Courses.  The  former  were  located  in  centers  of 
population  throughout  the  Commonwealth  wherever  a  group 
of  teachers  of  common  interests  and  common  needs  could  be 
organized  for  a  common  course.  The  latter  were  available  to 
teachers  anywhere  at  any  time. 

All  of  the  correspondence  courses  are  conducted  by  teachers 
of  the  regular  College  staff.  But  the  demands  for  extra-mural 
courses  were  so  wide-spread  that  it  was  necessary  to  supple- 
ment our  resident  staff  by  more  than  a  score  of  part-time  in- 
structors who  were  regularly  employed  in  other  institutions. 
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Also  a  scheme  of  cooperation  with  certain  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools  was  effected  through  which  certain  approved  courses 
taught  by  instructors  approved  by  the  College  carry  credit 
in  both  institutions. 

Because  of  many  demands  coming  from  Allegheny  County, 
where  other  extension  service  had  recently  been  abandoned, 
a  teaching  center  was  organized  in  the  Schenley  High  School, 
Pittsburgh,  where,  throughout  the  year,  about  forty  different 
courses  for  teachers  are  offered  Saturdays  and  evenings.  Dur- 
ing the  year  covered  by  this  report  more  than  four  hundred 
teachers  were  enrolled  in  these  courses,  and  a  recent  survey 
revealed  that  more  than  half  of  them  are  working  for  the  de- 
gree of  this  College. 

The  courses  available  through  this  department  include,  in 
addition  to  all  phases  of  education,  science,  history,  English, 
expression,  art,  music,  health  and  physical  education,  home 
economics,  political  science,  and  other  academic  subjects. 

The  total  enrollment  in  all  extra-mural  courses  for  the 
year  1922-1923  was  4208  and  in  correspondence  courses  166. 
Thus  more  than  4300  citizens  of  the  State  received  instruction 
through  the  College  while  carrying  on  their  work  at  home, 
about  twenty-five  per  cent  more  than  were  attending  classes 
on  the  campus. 

This  increase  of  service  to  the  citizenship  of  the  State  was 
rendered  without  expense  to  the  Commonwealth,  the  cost  of 
the  courses  having  been  met  by  student  fees. 


THE  HEALTH  SERVICE 

J.  P.  Ritenour,  M.  D.,  Director 

The  college  maintains  a  Health  Service  for  its  students, 
under  the  care  of  a  physician  and  nurses,  supported  by  a 
student  fee  of  $2.00  a  year.  A  dispensary  and  infirmary  are 
conducted. 

A  comparison  of  medical  attention  to  students  in  1918-19 
with  that  of  1922-23  indicated  a  50  per  cent  increase: 

1918-1919  1922-1923 

Dispensary  Calls  3094  6511 

New  Diagnosis 1525  3094 

Hospital  Bed  Patients 86  128 

The  increase  is  due  in  part  to  larger  enrollment,  but  in 
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greater  measure  to  better  student  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  health  service.  The  director  has  made  use  of  his  oppor- 
tunity as  teacher  of  hygiene  to  Freshmen  to  explain  the 
purpose  and  function  of  the  health  service,  and  each  year  an 
increasing  number  have  availed  themselves  of  the  services 
offered. 

There  were  nineteen  cases  of  measles,  three  cases  of  scarlet 
fever,  five  cases  of  pneumonia,  and  no  typhoid  fever,  diph- 
theria, mumps  or  chicken-pox.  There  were  no  deaths  at  the 
infirmary. 

The  Health  Service  has  not  been  able  to  function  as  it 
might  because  of  limited  and  cramped  quarters.  The  pro- 
posed new  hospital  is  greatly  needed.  When  it  is  erected, 
provision  should  be  made  to  admit  bed  patients,  at  least  for 
a  minimum  number  of  days,  without  a  special  charge.  There 
are  many  students  in  the  college  who  do  not  have  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  hospital  charge's  if  they  are  ill  enough  to  need 
that  kind  of  care.  As  a  result,  a  number  of  them  do  not 
seek  medical  service  when  they  should,  but  remain  in  their 
rooms,  or  continue  at  classes  under  a  handicap,  and  become 
a  menace  to  their  fellow  students.  If  there  were  no  special 
charge  for  infirmary  care,  all  ill  students  could  be  sent  to 
bed  and  isolated,  thus  removing  a  possible  source  of  infec- 
tion. The  students  so  treated  would  be  able  in  a  shorter 
length  of  time  to  resume  college  work  than  is  the  case  where 
they  are  treated  in  their  rooms  and  permitted  to  continue 
to  attend  classes  or  other  gatherings. 

The  Health  Service  has  become  invaluable,  but  with  better 
facilities  its  services  could  be  largely  increased  and  the 
amount  of  student  illness  could  be  appreciably  reduced. 


STUDENT  WELFARE 

The  College  employs  a  Dean  of  Men  and  a  Dean  of  Women, 
who  devote  their  time  exclusively  to  promotion  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  students.  The  College  Senate  has  a  Committee 
on  Student  Welfare,  of  which  both  Deans  are  members. 

From  the  Report  of  A.  R.  War  nock,  Dean  of  Men 

"The  general  conduct  of  the  student  body  has  been,  on 
the  whole,  rather  good.     We  have  had  almost  no  student  out- 
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breaks  except  the  disorder  that  accompanied  two  or  three 
class  scraps  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Poster  night  is 
apparently  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  I  believe  the  student 
leaders  are  moving  as  rapidly  as  they  can  away  from  the 
traditional  methods  of  manhandling  Freshmen. 

1 '  There  have  been  fewer  cases  of  individual  offenses  against 
the  moral  code  the  past  year  than  usual,  except  in  the  matter 
of  dishonesty  in  the  class-room.  We  have  had  some  drink- 
ing of  intoxicants,  but  less  than  ever  before.  There  is  a 
strong  student  sentiment  against  drinking  to  which  I  can 
appeal  with  quick  results  when  danger  seems  imminent. 

"The  substitution  of  the  proctor  system  for  the  discarded 
'honor  system'  has  not  as  yet  improved  the  student  atti- 
tude toward  class-room  dishonesty.  Perhaps  in  another  year 
better  results  will  appear.  Throughout  the  student  body 
there  runs  a  sentiment  that  class-room  dishonesty  is  not 
nearly  so  serious  a  moral  lapse  as  other  forms  of  dishonesty 
are.  The  student  leaders  are  aware  of  this  defect,  and  have 
spent  much  time  in  the  second  semester  investigating  this 
problem  at  other  colleges  and  in  trying  to  work  out  a  'Penn 
State  Code'  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  tradition  for  manli- 
ness, honesty,  and  fair  play  in  all  student  relationships.  I 
expect  some  rather  beneficial  results  from  their  undoubtedly 
sincere  efforts. 

' '  The  social  affairs  of  the  College  are  still  over-emphasized. 
Most  of  the  parties  have  been  rather  well  conducted,  but 
there  are  still  too  many  of  them,  and  too  many  students  are, 
frankly  speaking,  'girl-crazy.'  I  understand  this  is  the  case 
in  the  outside  world  as  well. 

"The  fraternities  are  not  as  strong  as  they  were  a  year 
ago.  Their  scholarship  is  not  so  good,  their  chapter  manage- 
ment is  not  so  good,  and  their  attitude  toward  serious  things 
has  been  characterized  too  greatly  by  indifference.  The  older 
chapters  are  the  worst  offenders.  There  is  evidence  that  their 
keener  members  are  awake  to  the  situation,  and  I  think  next 
year  we  can  encourage  a  promising  revival.  I  am  very  much 
disappointed  in  the  absence  of  help  on  the  part  of  fraternity 
alumni  in  the  town  and  on  the  faculty.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  believe  we  are  getting  more  help  than  formerly  from  na- 
tional officers. 

"Two  local  social  fraternities  were  organized  during  the 
year.     The  number  of  local  and  national  organizations  oc- 
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cupying  chapter  homes  is  now  47,  with  a  membership  of  1300, 
out  of  a  male  student  population  of  2955.  Obviously  these 
organizations  help  considerably  to  solve  the  housing  problem. 

"The  living  and  social  conditions  of  the  non-organization 
men  students  have  not  materially  improved.  Some  of  the 
lodging  houses  are  quite  comfortable  and  homelike.  Unfor- 
tunately, most  of  them  are  crowded  and  noisy.  The  social 
opportunities  of  these  students  are  limited.  Probably  only 
the  erection  of  the  proposed  welfare  buildings  on  the*  campus 
will  relieve  this  situation.  Without  doubt  a  considerable 
number  of  these  students  are  being  set  back  socially  and 
morally,  rather  than  advanced  by  their  life  here. 

' '  The  part  that  athletics  plays  in  student  life  is  very  whole- 
some. The  religious  life  among  the  students  is  quite  inten- 
sive among  a  considerable  number  who  are  active  in  the 
local  churches  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
The  attitude  of  the  majority  of  students  toward  religion 
is  conventional,  not  to  say  indifferent.  Our  students  sel- 
dom undergo  the  violent  emotional  reactions  either  for  or 
against  religious  beliefs.  In  fact,  there  is  evident  in  our 
student  body  almost  none  of  the  unrest  or  rebellion  in  matters 
of  religion,  politics,  and  social  codes  that  characterize  some 
other  colleges  at  the  present  time. 

"The  student  government  functions  particularly  well,  and 
fortunately  during  the  past  year  has  had  excellent  leadership. 
The  indirect  help  which  my  office  receives  from  the  student 
government  is  very  important.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  comparatively  peaceful  and  law-abiding  condition  of  the 
community  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  influence  of  the 
student  governing  bodies." 


From  the  Report  of  Miss  Margaret  A.  Knight,  Dean  of 

Women 

' '  The  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Women  continues  to  be  the 
clearing  house  for  all  social  events  of  the  college.  Records 
show  that  there  has  been  a  decided  tendency  on  the  part  of 
fraternities  and  clubs  to  decrease  the  number  of  dances  given, 
and  to  give  better  social  functions  at  special  times,  such  as 
at  the  time  of  the  Junior  Prom  and  the  Sophomore  Hop.  An 
improvement  has  been  shown  in  the  house  parties,  but  it  can 
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not  be  said  that  house  parties  are  desirable.  Every  possible 
effort  has  been  made  both  by  the  Dean  of  Men,  the  fraternities, 
and  by  this  office,  to  regulate  house  parties,  but  in  spite  of  all 
of  our  attempts  many  objectionable  features  still  exist  and  the 
Dean  of  Women  feels  that  house  parties,  particularly  at  Com- 
mencement time,  should  be  eliminated. 

"During  the  year  there  have  been  organized  among  the 
girls  six  local  clubs  with  a  total  membership  of  ninety-eight. 
Their  desire  is  to  become  national  sororities.  They  were 
formed  with  the  permission  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on 
Student  Welfare  for  a  probational  period  ending  in 
the  spring  of  1924.  The  Dean  of  Women  has  publicly 
announced  her  opposition  to  sororities;  at  the  same  time  she 
has  given  to  the  girls  the  best  advice  possible  in  forming 
the  clubs.  The  clubs  have  so  far  not  proven  themselves  of 
any  advantage  to  the  College  along  other  than  social  lines, 
nor  have  they  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  club  members 
themselves.  A  questionnaire  was  made  out  for  the  Senior 
girls,  both  non-club  and  club  members,  asking  for  their 
honest  opinion  regarding  the  clubs.  The  tabulated  replies 
show  a  large  majority  as  feeling  that  clubs  do  not  tend  to 
democracy,  and  that  many  objections  to  them  have  already 
shown  themselves,  while  apparently  few  really  feel  that  any 
great  good  has  been  accomplished." 

The  foregoing  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

John  M.  Thomas, 
President  of  the  College. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMPTROLLER 

To  the  President  of  the  College: 

Sir: 

I  submit  herewith  a  report  of  business  operations  and  condi- 
tion of  the  College  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1923. 
A  copy  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  College 
as  audited  and  certified  by  Patterson,  Teele  and  Dennis,  Ac- 
countants and  Auditors,  of  New  York  City,  is  appended 
hereto  for  reference. 

OPERATIONS  UNDER  THE  BUDGET 

Actual  net  income  from  incidental  and  non-resident  tuition 
fees  and  profits  from  operation  of  dormitories,  dining  com- 
mons, multigraph  department,  and  general  stores,  exceeded 
budget  estimates  by  approximately  $8,700.  Estimated  income 
from  sales  and  specific  student  fees  was  realized  in  all  divi- 
sions except  the  School  of  Agriculture  where  revenue  fell 
short  of  estimates  by  approximately  $6,700. 

On  the  expenditure  side  all  divisions  of  the  institution  lived 
safely  within  the  budget  allotments  of  State,  Federal,  and  gen- 
eral funds  and  actual  income  from  sales  and  specific  student 
fees  except  insurance  and  interest,  power  plant,  School  of 
Agriculture,  Department  of  Physical  Education,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Military  Science.  The  insurance  and  interest  ex- 
penditures exceeded  budget  estimates  by  approximately 
$4,800  due  to  the  refusal  of  the  Real  Estate  Trust  Company 
to  accept  the  State  Insurance  Fund  as  an  adequate  protection 
of  the  mortgage  for  which  the  Trust  Company  is  trustee 
which  necessitated  taking  out  commercial  insurance  not  con- 
templated in  the  budget ;  the  delinquency  of  the  State  in  pay- 
ment of  appropriations  caused  borrowing  in  excess  of  budget 
expectations.  Increased  fuel  costs,  due  to  increased  coal  con- 
sumption resulting  from  enlarged  demands  upon  the  plant 
and  from  rising  costs  per  ton  as  a  result  of  the  coal  strike, 
caused  an  overrun  in  the  power  plant  budget  of  approxi- 
mately $18,000.  The  Department  of  Physical  Education  ex- 
ceeded its  budget  by  approximately  $3400  in  playground  con- 
struction costs.  Reimbursement  to  the  Government  for  losses 
in  military  equipment  consigned  to  the  College  caused  an  over- 
run in  the  Military  Department  of  approximately  $1,300. 

(68) 
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In  the  School  of  Agriculture,  as  previously  noted,  the 
actual  revenue  from  sales  and  fees  fell  short  of  budget  esti- 
mates by  $6,700.  Expenditures  from  these  funds,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  in  excess  of  budget  estimates,  so  that  this  school 
showed  a  total  deficiency  for  the  year  on  its  fees  and  sales 
accounts  of  $28,158.92.  This  deficiency  is  not  added  to  the 
general  deficiency  of  the  College  at  this  time  but  is  set  up  as 
a  reserve  charge  against  the  school  to  be  recovered  from  fu- 
ture sales  and  fees  income.  The  major  part  of  this  deficiency 
was  incurred  in  the  department  of  Animal  Husbandry  and 
general  farm  production. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION 

The  provision  of  adequate  cash  funds  to  meet  the  current 
expenditure  demands  of  the  College  was  the  outstanding  dif- 
ficulty of  the  year.  The  advance  payments  of  Federal  ap- 
propriations and  student  fees  in  August,  September,  Febru- 
ary and  June  relieved  the  situation  for  very  short  periods, 
but  conditions  in  the  State  Treasury  did  not  improve,  and  the 
amount  of  delinquent  payments  increased  from  $198,000  on 
July  1,  1922  to  $297,850  on  June  30,  1923. 

A  close  check  was  maintained  throughout  the  year  on  the 
collection  of  revenues  from  student  fees  and  the  sale  of 
college  products  in  Avhich  a  material  improvement  of  condi- 
tions was  effected.  The  practice  of  extending  credit  for  pur- 
chases of  agricultural  products  was  abolished  and  all  sales 
were  made  for  cash  except  in  a  few  cases  where  thirty-day 
credit  facilitated  the  transaction  of  business  with  reputable 
firms. 

During  the  year  the  College  has  added  the  following  items 
to  its  educational  plant  assets : 

Golf  course  land,  22.9  acres  (By  gift)   $11,000.00 

Frederick  Watts  Hall   142,025.84 

Beef  Cattle  Barn 37,334. 13 

Varsity  Hall 36,901.96 

Restoration  Farm  Superintendent's  Residence.  .  5,635.45 

Reconstruction  College  Physician's  Residence  . .  4,103.03 

$237,000.38 
Less  book  value  of  Physician's  Former 

Residence  3,579.12 

$233,421.26 
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Additions  to  the  special  trust  funds  of  the  College  for  the 
year  were  the  A.  C.  Bigelow  Fund  of  $5,000  for  the  endow- 
ment of  scholarship  or  fellowship  in  Animal  Husbandry,  plus 
the  accruals  to  the  Blight  legacy  and  the  Carnegie  refund  ac- 
count of  the  student  loan  fund,  which  accruals,  added  to 
the  principal  of  those  funds,  totals  $1,342.65. 

TREND  OF  INCOME,  EXPENDITURE,  AND  FINAN- 
CIAL CONDITION 

A  revised  and  standardized  form  of  classification  of  ac- 
counts and  annual  financial  reports  was  put  into  effect  July 
1,  1921.  In  Exhibit  A,  appended  hereto,  is  shown  a  compari- 
son of  income  and  expenditures  for  the  past  two  years.  Ex- 
hibit A  shows  that  the  income  from  students  provided  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  total  income  of  the  College  during  the  year 
just  closed  than  during  the  preceding  year;  that  the  costs  of 
general  administration  and  plant  operation  and  maintenance 
have  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  total  cost  of  operation; 
that  marked  increases  in  expenditure  are  found  in  the  School 
of  Liberal  Arts,  the  Department  of  Physical  Education,  the 
Summer  Session,  including  Teacher  Training  Extension,  and 
in  Agricultural  Extension. 

Exhibit  B  gives  a  comparison  of  academic  salaries  in  the 
years  1920  and  1923.  This  schedule  shows  quite  clearly  how 
inequalities  in  salary  have  been  more  nearly  equalized  between 
the  schools  and  the  several  academic  ranks.  It  also  shows  the 
very  much  improved  salary  status  of  the  institution. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIRS  OF  GROUNDS  AND 

BUILDINGS 

The  rates  of  wages  for  the  various  classifications  of  labor 
in  maintenance,  repair,  and  operation  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  together  with  a  comparison  of  prices  prevailing  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  and  in  more  distant  localities: 

Basic  Wage  Rate 


Classification  Grade  College  Vicinity  State 

per.  hr.  per.  hr.  per.  hr. 

Carpenters Foreman     . .  .$0.65 

Mechanics     ..      .60  .60-.  75  .60-1.20 

Painters  Foreman     ...      .65  .60-. 80 

Mechanics  ...      .60  .60-. 70  .60-1.25 
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Basic   Wage  Rate 


Classification 

Grade 

College 
per.  hr. 

Vicinity 
per.  hr. 

State 
per.  hr. 

Steam  Fitters  and 

Plumbers   

Electrician 

Plasterers    

Engineers 

Foreman    

.Mechanics  . . . 
.Mechanic    ... 
.  Mechanic    . . . 

.  First 

Second  

Third   

.  Foreman 

Sub-Foreman . 

Laborers 

.65 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.53 
.50 
.45 
.40 

.60 
.45 
.40 

.60-.  90 
.60-.  85 
.90-1.00 

.40-.  60 

.75-1.25 
.75-1.25 
.75-1.37 

Fireman  

Common  Labor   . . . 

.35-. 75 

Basic  Wage  Rate 
Classification  College 

Nightwatch    $100  per  mo. 

Sewage  Plant  Operator  115  per  mo. 

Janitors   ( Full  time)    80  per  mo. 


Rates  for  labor  during  the  year  were  not  changed  except 
in  the  case  of  the  basic  rate  for  common  labor,  which  was  in- 
creased from  $.35  to  $.40  per  hour  on  April  1,  1923. 

The  volume  of  money  expended  on  building  repairs  during 
the  past  year  was  $17,124.48,  which  expenditure  applied  to 
a  building  investment  of  approximately  $4,000,000.  This 
budget,  which  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  need,  has  arisen 
from  inadequacy  of  revenues  in  the  face  of  rapidly  increasing 
costs  in  recent  years. 

The  structural  condition  of  buildings,  is  in  general,  good, 
but  maintenance  repairs,  such  as  painting  of  both  exteriors 
and  interiors,  is  an  immediate  need.  The  repair  of  roofs  of 
several  of  the  older  buildings  which  will  involve  a  material 
item  of  expense  can  not  longer  be  deferred.  Many  small 
items  of  maintenance  and  repair  which  make  for  good  ap- 
pearance and  sanitary  condition  are  also  pressing.  The  main 
building,  the  chemistry-physics  building,  the  grounds  and 
buildings  shops  and  general  stock  room  and  the  old  mining 
building  constitute  the  outstanding  problem  of  plant  main- 
tenance. These  structures,  because  of  their  age  and  non-fire- 
proof construction,  are  not  only  excessively  expensive  in  main- 
tenance, but  are  serious  fire  hazards.    No  program  of  repairs 
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for  these  structures  should  be  recommended.  The  buildings 
should  be  replaced  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

The  conditions  of  fire  protection  of  all  college  property  have 
been  materially  improved  during  the  past  year.  Close  inspec- 
tion has  been  maintained  for  the  elimination  of  all  possible 
fire  hazards.  A  new  ten-inch  water  main,  which  serves  prac- 
tically all  parts  of  the  central  campus,  was  completed.  The 
arrival  of  a  new  motor  driven  combination  pumper,  chemical 
engine  and  hose  car  should  place  the  college  in  good  condition 
from  the  standpoint  of  fire  protective  devices.  The  principal 
concern  in  this  connection  comes  during  the  summer  months 
when  the  volume  of  water  supply  may  be  inadequate  if 
weather  conditions  are  unfavorable.  A  systematic  program 
of  repair  and  rehabilitation  of  farm  structures  has  been  in- 
augurated. During  the  past  year  the  major  item  in  this 
work  covered  the  repairs  to  the  property  on  the  Thompson 
Farm,  No.  7. 

The  increasing  volume  of  traffic  on  campus  roads  and  walks 
is  forcing  the  Department  of  Grounds  and  Buildings  to  con- 
sideration of  a  more  substantial  type  of  construction  than  was 
formerly  needed.  This,  of  course,  will  necessitate  an  increas- 
ing cost  for  both  construction  and  maintenance  of  these 
facilities. 

The  difficulty  of  securing  adequate,  efficient  labor  is  forcing 
the  department  to  a  greater  use  of  labor-saving  devices  which 
will  involve  expenditure  for  construction  equipment. 

POWER  PLANT  OPERATION 

The  power  plant  has  operated  very  successfully  since  it 
was  remodelled  two  years  ago.  Some  minor  parts  of  the 
equipment  which  were  carried  over  from  the  old  installation 
are  by  reason  of  their  age  commencing  to  give  trouble  and 
will  have  to  be  replaced.  A  new  four-inch  high  pressure 
steam  line  to  the  agricultural  group  has  replaced  the  old 
two-inch  line.  The  growing  demands  of  agricultural  depart- 
ments required  this  change.  New  heating  lines  were  ex- 
tended during  the  year  to  the  new  men's  dormitory  and 
Varsity  Hall.  A  new  high  tension  cable  line  was  extended 
to  the  dormitory  group  making  possible  an  improved  condi- 
tion of  electrical  service  in  that  section  of  the  campus.  Over- 
head electric  lines  can  now  be  placed  under  ground.  The 
demands   upon   the    power   house    permitted    a    satisfactory 
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margin  of  reserve  capacity.  The  plant  maintained  during 
the  year  a  satisfactory  ratio  of  steam  generated  per  unit 
weight  of  coal.  The  outstanding  problem  of  the  power  plant 
is  in  inadequate  fuel  storage  capacity  and  the  unsatisfactory 
transit  conditions  for  bringing  in  supply. 

WATER  SUPPLY 

The  development  of  an  adequate  water  supply  for  both 
college  and  community  remains  an  unsolved  problem.  Short- 
age is  best  shown  in  the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  the 
college  pumped  from  its  deep  well  253  days  averaging  over 
twelve  hours  per  day.  This  pumping  was  necessary  because 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  natural  supply  from  the  mountain 
reservoir.  The  committee  of  Trustees  having  this  matter  in 
charge  will  very  shortly  have  definite  recommendations. 

SEWAGE  PLANT  OPERATION 

The  committee  having  in  charge  the  need  of  increase  of 
sewage  plant  facilities  has  completed  its  recommendations, 
and  beginning  early  in  the  new  fiscal  year,  improvement  of 
conditions  at  this  plant  will  be  commenced. 

SERVICE  OF  SUPPLIES 

Market  conditions  for  the  year  were  somewhat  improved 
over  those  of  the  preceding  year.  Markets  were  well  sup- 
plied and  shipments  prompt  of  all  materials  used  by  the  col- 
lege except  coal  and  lumber.  A  continuing  study  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  college  has  brought  about  a  better  condi- 
tion in  the  purchase  of  materials  and  equipment  in  bulk 
whereby  lower  unit  costs  have  been  realized.  Considerable 
progress  was  also  made  in  the  standardization  of  certain 
items,  particularly  lumber,  paper,  acids,  chemical  glassware, 
and  furniture.  With  the  relief  of  conditions  in  transporta- 
tion and  coal  markets  the  college  has  been  able  to  resume  its 
practice  of  purchase  of  coal  upon  the  basis  of  efficiency  and 
economy  tests.  The  operation  of  the  general  store-room  has 
continued  in  a  satisfactory  manner  in  all  items  with  the  ex- 
ception of  elements  of  stock  which  can  not  be  fully  controlled 
because  of  lack  of  store-room  housing  facilities. 

Certain  shrinkage  in  such  items  as  terra  cotta  pipe,  galvan- 
ized pipe  and  lumber  was  found.     This  condition  can  not  be 
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improved  until  more  adequate  store-house  facilities  are  pro- 
vided. The  store-house  building  is  also  a  serious  fire  hazard, 
which  is  another  reason  for  prompt  improvement  of  general 
stores  facilities. 

The  multi graph  department  continues  to  operate  success- 
fully and  to  effect  material  savings  to  the  institution.  In 
letterheads  alone  a  saving  of  $1.45  per  thousand  was  effected 
as  against  the  purchase  of  this  material  on  the  open  market. 


OPERATION  OF  DORMITORIES 

The  dormitories  of  the  College  were  in  operation  307  days 
of  the  year  and  were  occupied  to  capacity.  The  rate  of  charge 
for  dormitory  rooms  is  too  low  consistent  with  present  day 
costs.  A  recommendation  for  revision  of  rental  schedules 
is  being  prepared. 


DINING  COMMONS 

McAllister  Dining  Commons  operated  efficiently  and  with 
an  adequate  margin  of  profit  for  maintenance  and  replace- 
ment of  equipment.  During  the  college  year  the  commons 
was  operated  at  95  per  cent  capacity  and  during  the  summer 
session,  at  67  per  cent.  The  dining  commons  management 
maintained  a  consistently  high  ratio  of  meals  prepared  to 
meals  served,  averaging  close  to  98  per  cent  for  the  year. 


MAIL  AND  MESSENGER  SERVICE 

During  the  past  year  the  United  States  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment assumed  the  delivery  and  collection  of  first  class  mail. 
The  inter-office  mail  system  was  then  re-organized  whereby 
an  additional  delivery  and  collection  were  provided. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  IT.  Smith, 
Comptroller. 
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Exhibit  A 


COMPARISON  OF  ANNUAL 
(Each  year  ending 


Expenditure 

1922 

xrci.                                    ire*. 
of  total .           1923       of  total 

Admin,  and  General: 

Gen'l    Administration    .  .  . 
Misc.    General    

$62,136,78 

25,205.80 

45,558.17 

7,005.03 

$68,052.57 
20,814.43 

Insurance,  Interest,  etc.    . 
Dept.   of   Supply    (net)    .  . 

35,972.16 

8,432.47 

$139,905.78 
Operation  and  Maint.  of  Plant: 

Grounds  and  Buildings   ..            $85,717.13 
Light,  Heat,  Power,  Water             82,200  .  01 
Sewage    System    2,226.34 

6              $133,271.63             5 

$81,223.65 

86,293.75 

4,449.07 

Teaching-  and  Research: 

$170,143.48 

$475,735.41 

19,847.63 

211,888.35 

167,834.47 

45,713.68 

114,662.41 

40,568.76 

38,337.73 

4,380.61 

87,850.38 
19,424.94 

$1,226,244.37 

$494,676.54 

22,344.84 

6,865.69 

217.63 

7              $171,966.47             7 
$504,816.86 

Animal     Nutrition     

Engineering     

25,166.17 
220,701.98 

Liberal    Arts    

183,136.02 

Mines    

Natural    Science    

Home   Economics    

Physical   Education    

Military    Science     

Summer     Session     and 

Teacher  Training  Exten. 

Carnegie    Library     

Extension: 

Agriculture       and      Home 

47,882.13 

113,440.32 

39,039.70 

45,801.09 

6,772.01 

117,054.42 
19,672.26 

52          $1,323,482.96          51 

$526,634.70 

24,868.11 

3,055.46 

Engineering    

Mining     

Liberal    Arts    

655.68 

Miscellaneous : 

Dorms,    and   Dining   Com. 

Health     Service     

Athletic    Assn 

Debating    Council     

$524,104.70 

$62,667.41 

9,148.40 

45,064.20 

1,350.00 

158,947.45 

1,643.00 

38,048.40 

22              $555,213.95          21 

$64,761.14 

9,879.62 
50,851.18 

1,500.00 
177,344.24 

Bad  Debts  W.   O 

Misc 

5,876.91 
111,540.65 

Surplus  in  operation    

$316,868.86 

13              $420,253.74          16 

$2,377,267.19 

$14,005.75 

11,210.89 

3,044.43 

$2,604,188.75 

New    Buildings     

226,000.38 

Surplus  in  plant   

56.74 

$28,261.07 

$226,057.12 

Brought  down 

Deficit    in    operation    .... 

Deficit    in    plant    

$12,030.26 
17,050.18 

$62,744.54 
56.74 

Net  increase  fee  and  sale 
Inc.  over  exp.  to  operate 

$29,080.44 

$4,627.81 
206,321.42 

$62,687.80 
$32,750.88 

Old  deficiency    

$407,569.85 
$647,599.52 

$29,936.92 
$395,044.55 

$424,981.47 
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EXPENDITURE  AND  INCOME 
June  thirtieth) 

Income  1922  1923 

From  State: 

General    Maintenance     $788,484.16  $811,515.84 

Summer    Session    20,000.00  20,000.00 

Tobacco    Experiments     ....  2,048.05  3,736.05 

Smith-Hughes     52,337.31  60,779.11 

Extension     226,859.39  256,126.67 


$1,089,728.91  $1,152,157.67 

From  Federal  Government: 

Morrill-Nelson     $50,000.00  $50,000.00 

Hatch 15,000.00  15,000.00 

Adams      15,000.00  15,000.00 

Smith-Lever    287,299.27  285,756.49 

Land-Grant    Interest     30,000.00  30,000.00 

E.  &  W.  Farms  Interest    ..  1,020.00  1,020.00 


$398,319.27  $396,776.49 

From  Students: 

Incidental    Fees     $141,693.10  $143,236.94 

Tuition    (out   of   State   Stu- 
dents)                       2,175.00  5,212.50 

Specific    Fees     203,013.32  250,427.51 

Room-rents    and    Board     ..              87,925.67  90,495.78 

$434,807.09  $489,372.73 
From  Sales: 

Creamery    $170,361 .  52  $175,200  .  20 

Other    Departments    158,597.92  158,319.79 


$328,959.44  $333,519.99 

Gifts    for    Maintenance    $9,874.99  $4,863.26 

Investments  for  Maintenance  231.81  1,017.76 
Fees     collected     for     Student 

Organizations      46,414.20  52,351.18 

Miscellaneous     56,901 .  22  111,385  .  13 

Deficit   in   operation    12,030.26  62,744.54 


$2,377,267.19  $2,604,188.75 

State  for   Buildings    $10,903.05  $179,359.97 

Misc.    for   Buildings    307.84  46,697.15 

Deficit  in   Plant  Acct 17,050.18      


$28,261.07  $226,057.12 

Adjustments    $252,554.97      

New    deficiency     $395,044 .  55  $424,981 .  47 


$647,599.52  $424,981.47 
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CONSOLIDATED 

June  30, 

ASSETS 

Educational  Plant: 
Land    $185,785.85 


Buildings    2,434,785.00 

Equipment    701,850. 10 

Investments : 

Securities,  Stocks  &  Bonds $660,558.97 

Cash  in  Savings  Bank 172,545.57 

Accrued     Interest — Emergency 

Building  Fund    330.34 

Deferred  Assets: 

Prepaid  Insurance,  Freight,  etc.   .  $7,331.38 

Students'  Notes  Receivable 38,464.27 


$3,322,420.05 


$833,434.88 


$45,795.65 
Current  Assets: 

Cash  in  Bank  and  on  Hand $35,055.12 

Appropriations    &    Accounts    Re- 
ceivable           347,373. 12 

Notes  Receivable   6,242.68 

Accrued  Interest,   Investments    ..  5.642.43 

—  $394,313.35 

Inventories,  Materials  &  Supplies, 
etc 81,678.05 

Unclosed  Balances  on  Specific  Fees 

and  Sales  Accounts  79,340.98 

Deficiency  as  Per  Books  424,981.47 


$5,181,965.33 


NOTE :  Contingent  Liability  in  respect  of  University  Water 
Company  Bonds  under  an  agreement  dated  June  16,  1908,  $13,000.00 
par  value. 

Contingent  Liability  in  respect  of  Uncompleted  Contracts  for 
new  Buildings. 
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BALANCE  SHEET 

1923 

LIABILITIES  AND  FUNDS 

Educational  Plant,  Capital: 

Mortgages  on  Land  &  Buildings..      $207,600.00 
Capital      Funds      (Expended      on 

riant)    3,114,820.95 

$3,822,420.05 

Principal  of  Endowment  and  Trust 
Funds,  etc.: 

For  General  Purposes   $517,000.00 

For  Scholarship  &  Loan  Funds..        132,023.50 

For  Other  Special  Purposes    206,601.51 

Surplus  Income  Invested    10,920.34 

Deferred  Liabilities: 

Miscellaneous  Reserves    $47,744.88 

Notes  Payable 28,000.00 

Current  Liabilities: 

Notes  Payable $436,300.00 

Accounts  Payable,  etc 170,872 .  13 

Prepaid  Fees,  Deposits,  etc.,  etc..  64,608.77 

Unexpended  Income  Trust  Funds, 

etc 7  095.59 

■ $678,876.49 

Unclosed  Balances  on  Specific  Fees 

and  Sales  Accounts  37,242.19 

Capital     Funds      (Contra     General 

Deficiency)  192,135.47 


$875,545.35 


75,744.88 


$5,181,965.33 
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CONSOLIDATED  INCOME 
For  Year  Ending 


EXPENDITURES 

Administration  and  General: 

General    Administration    $68,052 .  57 

Miscellaneous    General     20,814 .  43 

Insurance,   Interest  and  Rents    35,972.16 

Purchasing  Agent's   Department    8,432.47 

$133,271.63 

Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Plant: 

Grounds     and     Buildings,     Maintenance 

and    Repairs     $81,223  .  65 

Light,  Heat,  Power  and  Water  Plant   ..  86,293.75 

Sewage   System    4,449  .  07 

$171,966.47 

Departments  of  Teaching*  and  Research: 

School  of  Agriculture    $504,816  .  86 

Institute  of  Animal   Nutrition    25,166.17 

School    of    Engineering    220,701.98 

School   of   Liberal  Arts    183,136.02 

School    of    Mines    47,882 .13 

School  of  Natural  Science    •   113,440.32 

Department  of  Home  Economics    39,039.70 

Department  of  Physical  Education   ....  45,801.09 

Department  of   Military   Science    6,772.01 

Summer     Session      1922,     and      Teacher 

Training    Extension     .  .• 117,054  .  42 

Carnegie    Library    19,672 .  26 

$1,323,482.96 

Departments  of  Extension: 

Agricultural   and    Home   Economics    ...      $526,634.70 

Engineering      24,868.11 

Mining     3,055  .  46 

Liberal  Arts    655.68 

$555,213.95 

Miscellaneous : 

Dormitories  and   Dining  Commons    ....  $64,761.14 

Health    Service     9,879.62 

College   Creamery    177,344  .  24 

Athletic    Association     50,851 .18 

Debating    Council     1,500 .  00 

Repairs  to  Horticulture  Building  dam- 
aged   by    fire    2,146  .  31 

Increase  in  Reserve  for  doubtful  ac- 
counts and  Bad  Debts  written  off,  etc.  5,876.91 

Insurance  Adjustment    6,105.72 

Campaign  Expenses — Emergency  Build- 
ing  Fund    101,788.62              $420,253.74 

$2,604,188.75 

New    Buildings     $226,000.38 

Surplus   in  plant  account   1922-1923    56.74 

$226,057.12 

Deficit    in    Operation,     1922-1923     brought 

down     $62,744.54 

Less:    Surplus    in    plant    account    1922- 

1923    brought    down     56.74 

Total  deficit  for  Year    $62,687.80 

Deduct: 

Increase  in  Unclosed  Balances  (Net)  on 
Specific  Fees  and  Sales  Accounts 
(shown  separately  on  Balance  Sheet) 
caused  by  the  net  increase  of  Ex- 
penditures over  Income  for  year  end- 
ing  June   30,   1923    32,750.88 

$29  936   92 
Deficiency  as  per  Books  June  30,  1922  395^044! 55 

$424,981.47 
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AND  EXPENDITURE  ACCOUNT 
June  30,  1923 

INCOME 

From  State: 

For   General    Maintenance    $811,515.84 

For    Summer    Session     20,000 .  00 

For   Tobacco   Experiments    3,736.05 

For     Teacher     Training — Smith-Hughes 

Fund     60,779.11 

For    Extension    Department     256,126.67 

Prom  Federal  Government: 

Morr?ll-Nelson  Fund  for  Instruction    ..  $50,000.00 

Hatch  Fund   for  Agricultural   Research  15,000.00 

Adams  Fund  for  Agricultural  Research  15,000.00 
Smith-Lever  Fund  for  Agricultural  and 

Home  Economics   Extension    285,756.49 

Interest,  Land  Grant  Fund,  Instruction  30,000.00 
Interest,    East   and   West   Farms    Fund, 

Research     1,020.00 


For  New  Building's: 

From  State  of  Pennsylvania   $179,359.97 

From  Emergency  Building  Fund   40,401.96 

From  Fire  Insurance  Recovered    5,692.16 

From  Health  Service    603  .  03 


$1,152,157.67 


$396,776.49 


$489,372.73 


From  Students: 

Incidental   Fees    $143,236  .  94 

Tuition     from     Students     Outside     the 

State     5,212.50 

Specific    Fees     250,427 .  51 

Room   Rent   and   Board    90,495 .78 

From  Sales,  etc.: 

College   Creamery $175,200 .  20 

Other    Departments     158,319 .  79 

■ $333,519.99 

From    Gifts    for   Maintenance    $4,863  .  26 

From  Investments   for  Maintenance    1,017.76 

Fees  Collected  for  Student   Organizations  52,351.18 

From   Fire   Insurance    Recovered   for   Re- 
pairs  to    Horticultural   Building    ....  1,888.54 

From  Miscellaneous    7,707  .  97 

From      Emergency      Building      Fund      for 

Campaign   Expenses    101,788  .  62 

Deficit     in     Operation     1922-1923     carried 

down     62,744.54 


$2,604,188.' 


$226,057.12 


Deficiency  as   per  Books  June  30,   1923    ..  $424,981.47 
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AUDITOR'S  CERTIFICATE 

We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  The 
Pennnsylvania  State  College  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1923,  and  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Consolidated 
Balance  Sheet  and  Consolidated  Income  and  Expenditure 
Account  are  in  accordance  with  the  books  and,  in  our  opinion, 
they  exhibit  a  true  statement  of  the  Income  and  Expenditure 
Account  of  the  year  and  of  the  financial  position  at  June 
30,  1923. 

(Signed)   Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis, 
Accountants  and  Auditors. 

New  York,  September  11, 1923. 


THE  CARNEGIE  LIBRARY 


To  the  President  of  the  College: 

Sir: 

The  number  of  accessions  on  July  1,  1922,  was  84,476,  and 
on  June  1,  1923,  87,505,  or  a  total  of  3029  volumes  added. 
The  total  of  accessions  is  smaller  than  in  recent  years.  This  is 
owing  partly  to  increased  cost  of  books  themselves,  but  is 
mainly  due  to  the  character  of  the  purchases.  More  valuable 
and  distinctive  volumes  and  sets  were  included  the  past  year, 
and  these  raise  the  average  cost  per  volume. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  84,264,  and  the 
annual  growth  for  the  years  named  follows : 


1915-16  59,854 

1916-17  63,441 

1917-18  66,532 

1918-19  71,271 


1919-20  75,099 

1920-21  78,470 

1921-22  80,906 

1922-23 84,264 


The  circulation  for  home  use  for  the  year  1922-23  totals 
36,303,  divided  as  follows:  students  28,236,  faculty  8067. 
The  number  as  compared  with  recent  years  follows: 


1916-17   23,358 

1918-19   29,741 

1920-21   33,052 


1921-22   31,815 

1922-23   36,303 


The  number  of  readers  cards  in  force  during  the  year 
totaled  2116. 

All  these  statistics  take  no  account  of  the  use  of  books 
within  the  building;  of  reserve  books  for  collateral  reading; 
of  periodicals,  current  and  bound;  of  reference  books;  in- 
dividual help  in  debate  and  topical  subject  work.  Herein 
lies  the  major  part  of  the  library  service.  We  have  put  into 
operation  for  next  year,  a  plan  of  counting  this  use  of  books 
within  the  building,  primarily  as  a  means  of  comparison 
with  other  college  libraries  which  so  report. 

Outside  of  what  may  be  computed  in  terms  of  statistics, 
many  lines  of  work  have  been  pursued.  The  gift  list  is 
large,  both  by  spontaneous  response  and  in  response  to  ap- 
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peal.  "Begging"  becomes  almost  second  nature  to  a  library, 
and  we  have  made  continued  efforts  to  fill  our  files  of  the 
Publications  of  Scientific  Associations,  Institutional  Reports 
and  Studies,  and  Social  and  Educational  Research  Organiza- 
tions. In  this  field  we  repeatedly  meet  the  query,  "What 
have  you  for  exchange?"  A  Series  of  College  Studies,  in 
the  Pure  Sciences,  in  Arts,  and  in  Applied  Science  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Library  for  exchange  purposes  would  enable 
us  to  tap  other  fields  of  publications  of  genuine  value  to 
our  collection.  Such  an  exchange  would  be  of  service  in 
increasing  our  collected  material  from  foreign  countries,  in- 
stitutions and  societies. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  available,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  among  State  Universities  and  State  Colleges, 
ranks  16th  in  number  of  students,  but  25th  in  number  of 
volumes  in  the  Library.  In  number  on  the  staff,  book  funds, 
etc.,  our  relative  position  is  equally  illuminative. 

This  is  indicative  of  the  need  of  a  larger  budget,  of  ad- 
ditions to  the  stacks,  and  to  the  building.  Alcoves  widely 
separated,  isolated  basement  rooms,  and  small,  non-communi- 
cating gallery  rooms  must  now  serve  us  as  stacks  and  even 
the  tops  of  cases  are  requisitioned  for  books.  Much  facility 
in  administration  of  the  collection,  saving  of  time  and  econ- 
omy of  effort  would  follow,  if  our  stacks  were  adequate  to 
hold  our  present  collection  and  to  contain  provision  for  future 
growth. 

A  larger  book  fund  is  needed.  A  discussion  in  the  Univer- 
sity Librarian  Section  at  the  last  American  Library  Associa- 
tion meeting  resulted  in  a  consensus  of  experience  and  judg- 
ment, that  the  book  fund  of  a  University  with  a  Graduate 
School  should  be  as  a  minimum  $6.00  per  student.  Our  collec- 
tion is  not  large  as  the  basis  for  such  computation,  our  com- 
paratively isolated  position  from  large  libraries  makes  our  own 
needs  yet  more  imperative,  but  on  this  estimate,  our  book 
fund  would  necessarily  be  about  what  our  total  budget  now 
is. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Erwin  W.  Runkle, 

Librarian. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
INFORMATION 

To  the  President  of  the  College: 

Sir: 

Due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  Emergency  Building  Fund 
Campaign,  a  greater  volume  of  news  material  was  turned  out 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Information  than  in  any  previ- 
ous year.  In  addition,  new  projects  were  instigated  and  suc- 
cessfully carried  out,  while  the  routine  work  of  editing  College 
publications  was  cared  for  as  usual.  The  important  features 
of  this  report  may  be  given  briefly  as  follows : 

News  and  Campaign  Stories — During  the  year  a  total  of 
647  general  news  and  campaign  stories  were  sent  out  to  the 
press  of  the  state  and  to  the  larger  eastern  cities  outside  of 
Pennsylvania.  Most  of  these  were  mimeographed  or  "flimsy" 
(carboncopy)  articles.  Including  "  clip  sheet "  (weekly  news 
bulletin)  articles,  a  total  of  1011  news  stories  were  written 
and  circulated. 

Clip  Sheet — The  weekly  news  clip  sheet  which  goes  to  every 
paper  in  the  state  and  to  a  large  number  of  agricultural 
journals,  was  issued  for  every  week  of  the  year.  This  con- 
tained 364  news  stories  and  260  agricultural  stories,  making 
a  total  of  624  stories. 

Agricultural  News — A  total  of  275  special  stories  dealing 
with  the  work  of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  including  a  weekly 
"county  agent  letter,"  were  prepared.  Including  the  "clip 
sheet,"  a  total  of  535  agricultural  items  were  written  and 
circulated. 

Sports  News — During  the  year  a  total  of  760  sports  stories 
were  written,  including  the  "covering"  of  all  athletic  events 
held  at  the  College. 

Features — A  number  of  feature  articles  were  prepared  and 
released  to  the  papers.  This  included  a  series  of  five  articles 
on  "Education"  by  President  Thomas,  sent  to  50  papers;  a 
series  of  five  articles  on  "The  Faith  of  the  State,"  sent  ex- 
clusively to  35  papers;  a  special  full-page  feature  story  on 
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President  Thomas  which  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger ;  and  a  large  number  of  smaller  articles  prepared  for 
magazine  and  other  uses.  An  example  is  a  three  page  illus- 
trated article  in  the  April  issue  of  "The  Field." 

Localized  News — By  means  of  "flimsy"  stories  and  by  the 
inauguration  of  a  "Post  Card  News  Service,"  many  items  of 
local  interest  were  sent  to  students'  home  town  papers 
throughout  the  state,  no  copies  being  kept  on  file  and  thus  no 
numerical  record  of  them  being  possible. 

Under  this  heading  might  also  be  mentioned  the  prepara- 
tion of  scores  of  special  campaign  stories  for  use  in  different 
counties  in  connection  with  local  drives.  These  were  distrib- 
uted through  the  local  chairmen. . 

Results — Although  limited  as  to  clipping  service,  and  with 
comparatively  few  papers  coming  to  the  office  of  the  depart- 
ment, an  attempt  has  been  made  to  maintain  a  file  of  clippings 
showing  the  volume  of  news  that  has  been  published  during 
the  year.  This  has  been  tabulated  according  to  standard 
newspaper  columns  in  order  to  simplify  the  figures,  and  can 
be  summed  up  as  follows : 

Columns 

General  and  Campaign  News 699 

General  Agriculture  581 

Farm  Calendar  260 

Potato  Growers  (Hospital  items)   133 

Radio  Broadcasting  (Since  May  1st)   12 

Athletics  and  Physical  Education 985 

"Education"  articles,  sent  to  50  papers,  esti- 
mated at  8  columns  per  paper 400 

' '  Faith  of  the  State ' '  articles,  sent  to  35  papers, 

estimated  at  4  columns  per  paper 140 

General  Editorial  Comment 60 

Total    3270 

It  is  estimated  that  if  all  of  these  clippings  were  to  be  pub- 
lished by  one  weekly  paper  of  four  pages,  without  any  adver- 
tisements, they  would  completely  fill  that  paper  for  117  con- 
secutive issues,  or  more  than  two  years  of  publication,  ag- 
gregating 234,000  circulation. 

If  they  were  to  be  published  by  one  daily  paper  of  twenty 
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pages,  without  any  advertisements,  they  would  completely 
fill  that  paper  for  23  consecutive  issues,  averaging  15,000 
circulation  per  issue. 

There  are  approximately  800  papers  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  200  are  searched  for  clippings 
while  many  stories  appear  in  papers  all  over  the  United  States 
upon  which  there  is  little  check-up.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
impossible  to  even  estimate  the  proportion  that  the  3270  col- 
umns bears  to  the  total  amount  of  Penn  State  news  that  has 
been  used. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  number  of  people  who  read 
about  the  college  in  the  course  of  the  year.  For  example,  the 
story  concerning  Mrs.  Sarah  Shoemaker  Farley  at  Commence- 
ment appeared  in  12  New  York  papers  (including  a  Jewish 
daily),  with  a  combined  circulation  of  4,000,000.  Practically 
all  of  these  papers  also  used  a  photo.  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh papers  also  using  the  story  add  about  2,000,000  print- 
ings, while  it  also  appeared  in  a  large  number  of  Pennsylvania 
papers  and  in  those  of  other  states,  three  press  syndicates 
distributing  photographs  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  probably  not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  40,- 
000,000  people  had  access  to  that  one  story  from  Penn  State. 

Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  papers  carry  most  of  the  col- 
lege news,  and  these  papers  have  a  daily  circulation  (com- 
bined) of  almost  2,000,000.  This  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
wide-spread  diffusion  of  Penn  State  news  in  the  course  of  a 
year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  M.  Cress  well, 

Director. 


APPENDIX 

OPINION  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
ON  THE  GASOLINE  TAX 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

December  21,  1921. 
Honorable  Samuel  S.  Lewis, 

Auditor  General, 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Sir  :  This  Department  is  in  receipt  of  your  several  letters 
inquiring  whether,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May 
20,  1921,  No.  368,  a  tax  should  be  paid  upon  gasoline  pur- 
chased and  used  (1)  by  a  municipality  or  (2)  by  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  College.  We  have  also  received  a  similar  in- 
quiry from  the  Western  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

1.  This  Act  imposes  a  tax  "on  all  gasoline  sold  in  this 
Commonwealth  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  re-sale,"  and  provides  (in  Sec.  4)  that  "The 
tax  imposed  by  this  Act  shall  be  paid  by  the  person,  firm, 
association  or  corporation  purchasing  gasoline  for  his  or 
its  own  use  *  *  */'  Under  these  provisions  the  burden  of 
paying  the  tax  is  specifically  laid  upon  the  purchaser.  If, 
therefore,  the  tax  be  collected  upon  gasoline  sold  to  a  muni- 
cipality for  use  in  motor  vehicles  operated  by  it  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  public  functions,  it  is  paid  by  the  municipality 
out  of  public  moneys  raised  by  taxation  only  to  be  paid  out 
again  in  taxes  to  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  settled  in  this  state  that  while  the  state  may  impose 
a  tax  upon  its  own  property,  upon  that  of  its  municipal 
sub-divisions,  and  upon  that  of  institutions  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  it,  it  is  presumed  that  it  did  not  intend  to  do 
so  unless  there  is  expressed  in  the  Act  imposing  the  tax 
a  clear  intention  that  such  property  shall  be  taxed.  The 
mere  use  of  general  words  which  might  include  the  state 
or  its  municipal  sub-divisions  is  not  sufficient.  The  intent 
must  be  clearly  expressed,  and  in  the  absence  thereof  such 
property  is  not  taxable.  37  Cyc.  872,  Directors  of  the  Poor 
vs.  School  Directors  42  Pa.  21 ;  County  of  Erie  vs.  City  of 
Erie  113  Pa.  360;  Carlisle  School  District  vs.  Carlisle  Bor- 
ough 11  Dist.  Rep.  294;  Pittsburgh  vs.  School  District  204 

(90) 
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Pa.  641.  The  reasons  supporting  this  rule  are:  first,  that 
if  such  property  be  liable  for  taxes  and  the  taxes  be  not 
paid,  a  consequent  sale  of  the  public  property  would  inter- 
fere with  the  functions  of  the  government,  and  second,  that 
it  is  manifestly  absurd  for  the  Commonwealth,  whose  govern- 
mental functions  are  supported  by  taxation,  to  collect  taxes 
from  a  municipal  sub -division  which  in  turn  must  levy 
taxes  in  order  to  make  payment,  or  to  collect  from  an  insti- 
tution which  must  in  turn  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  money 
with  which  to  pay  the  tax. 

The  cases  we  have  cited  have  been  cases  involving  taxes 
upon  property,  and  the  first  reason  given  in  support  of  the 
rule  would  apply  only  to  such  terms.  However,  the  second 
reason  given  applies  with  equal  force  to  a  tax  such  as  is 
imposed  upon  gasoline  by  the  Act  of  1921.  Inasmuch  as 
there  is  nothing  in  that  Act  which  indicates  a  legislative  in- 
tention to  impose  the  tax  upon  the  State,  its  municipal  sub- 
divisions, agencies  or  institutions,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  rule  operates  to  relieve  a  municipality  from  payment 
of  that  tax. 

2.  Whether  the  tax  shall  be  paid  by  Pennsylvania  State 
College  depends  upon  whether  it  is  a  State  institution.  The 
determination  of  this  question  necessitates  an  examination 
of  the  history  of  the  institution  and  of  its  relations  to  the 
State. 

Pennsylvania  State  College  was  incorporated  by  Act  of 
February  22,  1855,  P.  L.  46  as  the  " Farmers'  High  School 
of  Pennsylvania,"  which  name  was  changed  in  1862  to  "The 
Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania"  and  again  in  1874 
to  "The  Pennsylvania  State  College."  The  body  corporate 
consists  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  which  the  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  ex  officio  members, 
and  six  of  the  remaining  members  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  (Act  of  March 
24,  1905,  P.  L.  50.)  By  Act  of  May  20,  1857,  P.  L. 
617,  admissions  to  the  institution  from  the  several  counties 
were  proportioned  according  to  the  number  of  their  tax- 
ables.  By  Act  of  July  2,  1862  (  U.  S.  Statutes  at  L.  Vol. 
12,  p.  503)  entitled  "An  Act  donating  lands  to  the  several 
States  and  territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the 
benefit   of  agriculture   and   the   mechanic   arts,"   popularly 
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known  as  the  "Land  Grant  Act"  Congress  offered  a  grant 
to  each  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  not  then  in  rebellion,  of 
30,000  acres  of  the  public  lands  (or  an  equivalent  amount  of 
land  scrip)  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress, 
to  which  such  State  was  entitled,  under  the  census  of  1860. 
Sections  4  and  5  of  the  Act  provided  that  the  lands  or  land 
scrip  should  be  sold  by  the  States  and  invested  as 

"*  *  *  a  perpetual  fund,  the  capital  of  which  shall  remain 
forever  undiminished,  (except  so  far  as  may  be  provided  in 
section  fifth  of  this  act,)  and  the  interest  of  which  shall  be 
inviolably  appropriated,  by  each  State  *  *  *  to  the  endow- 
ment, support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  where 
the  leading  object  shall  be  without  excluding  other  scienti- 
fic and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of 
the  States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote 
the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes 
in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life. 

"And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  grant  of  land  and 
land  scrip  hereby  authorized  shall  be  made  on  the  following 
conditions,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  provisions  hereinbe- 
fore contained,  the  previous  assent  of  the  several  States 
shall  be  signified  by  legislative  acts : 

"First,  If  any  portion  of  the  fund  invested,  as  provided 
by  the  foregoing  section,  or  any  portion  of  the  interest  there- 
on, shall,  by  any  action  or  contingency,  be  diminished  or 
lost,  it  shall  be  replaced  by  the  state  to  which  it  belongs,  so 
that  the  capital  of  the  fund  shall  remain  forever  undimin- 
ished;  and  the  annual  interest  shall  be  regularly  applied 
without  diminution  to  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  fourth 
section  of  this  act,  except  that  a  sum,  not  exceeding  ten  per 
centum  upon  the  amount  received  by  any  state  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  may  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of 
lands  for  sites  or  experimental  farms,  whenever  authorized 
by  the  respective  legislatures  of  said  states. 

"Second,  No  portion  of  said  fund,  nor  the  interest  there- 
on, shall  be  applied,  directly  or  indirectly,  under  any  pre- 
tense whatever,  to  the  purchases,  erection,  preservation, 
or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings. 

"Third,  Any  state  which  may  take  and  claim  the  bene- 
fit of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  provide,  within  five 
years,  at  least  not  less  than  one  college,  as  described  in  the 
fourth  section  of  this  act,  or  the  grant  to  such  state  shall 
cease;  and  said  state  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the  United 
States  the  amount  received  of  any  lands  previously  sold, 
and  that  the  title  to  purchasers  under  the  state  shall  be 
valid. 

"Fourth,  An  annual  report  shall  be  made  regarding  the 
progress  of  each  college,  recording  any  improvements  and 
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experiments  made,  with  their  cost  and  results,  and  such 
other  matters,  including  state  industrial  and  economical 
statistics,  as  may  be  supposed  useful;  one  copy  of  which 
shall  be  transmitted  by  mail  free,  by  each,  to  all  the  other 
colleges  which  may  be  endowed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  also  one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 


By  Act  of  April  1,  1863,  P.  L.  213,  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania provided  that  the  said  Act  of  Congress  "is  hereby 
accepted  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  all  its  provisions 
and  conditions,  and  the  faith  of  the  State  is  hereby  pledged 
to  carry  the  same  into  effect.' '  Thus  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania entered  into  a  covenant  with  the  United  States,  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  college  of  the  character  described 
in  the  Act,  and,  to  the  extent  therein  indicated,  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Legislature.  The  Act  of  1863  further 
provided  that  the  Surveyor  General,  Auditor  General  and 
the  Governor  should  receive  Pennsylvania's  share  of  the 
land  scrip  distributed  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  should  sell 
the  same  and  invest  the  proceeds,  and  the  annual  interest 
therefrom  was  appropriated  to  the  Agricultural  College  of 
Pennsylvania  for  its  endowment,  support  and  maintenance. 

By  Act  of  April  11,  1866,  P.  L.  100,  the  Legislature  author- 
ized the  payment  out  of  the  State  Treasury  of  the  expenses 
of  selling  the  land  scrip,  and  authorized  the  Trustees  to 
borrow  on  mortgage  $80,000  to  pay  and  consolidate  the 
debts  of  the  institution,  most  of  which  were  incurred  for 
the  erection  of  the  original  building.  By  Act  of  June  12, 
1878,  P.  L.  178,  an  appropriation  was  made  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage. 

By  Act  of  February  19,  1867,  one-tenth  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  land  scrip  donated  by  Congress  was  appropriated 
for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  experimental  farms,  and  the 
income  from  the  remainder,  for  endowment,  support  and 
maintenance  on  condition  that  the  Trustees  establish,  conduct 
and  maintain  three  experimental  farms,  one  at  the  college, 
one  east  and  one  west  thereof.  The  Trustees  of  the  College, 
by  resolution  adopted  March  13,  1867,  accepted  the  trust. 
By  Act  of  May  13,  1867,  P.  L.  115,  the  Trustees  were  au- 
thorized to  sell  the  eastern  and  western  farms  and  directed 
to  pay  the  proceeds  into  the  State  Treasury  to  be  invested 
in  bonds  the  income  from  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Trus- 
tees for  other  educational  purposes. 
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Congress  has  made  further  donations,  each  of  which,  like 
the  original  grant  of  1862,  has  been  accepted  by  the  Legis- 
lature. Although  the  institution  has  received  substantial 
donations  from  private  individuals,  most  of  its  property  has 
been  acquired  with  funds  appropriated  by  the  Federal  and 
State  govenments,  to  both  of  which  its  Trustees  are  required 
to  make  a  report  of  their  operations  (Act  of  Congress  of 
July  2,  1862,  supra,  and  Act  of  April  1,  1863,  P.  L.  213.) 
This  report  is  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  State  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  same  manner  as  other  public  documents. 

These  facts  made  it  clear  that  although  the  Trustees  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College  are  a  separate  and  distinct  cor- 
porate body,  they  have  received  and  now  hold  their  prop- 
erty as  trustees  for  the  people  of  the  Commonweath.  The 
institution  is  dependent  upon  and  largely  controlled  by  the 
State,  and  is,  in  fact,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  State  institu- 
tion. Its  status  is  quite  different  from  that  of  similar  in- 
stitutions which  merely  receive  state  aid  from  time  to  time. 
I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  so  far  as  relates  to  the  application 
of  tax  laws,  its  property  and  its  functions  are  to  be  deemed 
purely  public  in  character,  and 'that  the  rule  hereinbefore 
stated  as  applying  to  municipal  sub-divisions  of  the  State 
applies  to  it  and  relieves  its  property  and  its  functions  from 
the  operation  of  such  laws.  Auditor  General  vs.  Regents  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  83  Mich.  467,  47  H.  W.  440,  10 
L.  R.  A.  376. 

3.  The  "Western  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  was  estab- 
lished bv  the  Act  of  June  18,  1915,  P.  L.  1055,  as  amended 
by  the  Acts  of  July  6,  1917,  P.  L.  749,  and  July  16,  1919, 
P.  L.  774.  An  examination  of  these  Acts  makes  it  clear  that 
this  hospital  is  a  purely  public  institution.  Its  property  is 
the  property  of  the  Commonwealth.  Its  functions  are  the 
functions  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  rule  hereinbefore  re- 
ferred to  applies  to  it. 

I  therefore  advise  you  that  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  May  20,  1921,  No.  368,  no  tax  should  be  collected  or 
paid  upon  gasoline  purchased  and  used  by  a  municipality, 
by  Pennsylvania  State  College,  or  by  the  "Western  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  Ross  Hull 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 
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OPINION  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
ON  THE  INHERITANCE  TAX 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  December  23,  1921. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Myers, 

County  Bureau,  Auditor  General's  Department, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Sir  : 

I  have  received  your  letter  addressed  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, stating  that  under  the  Will  of  John  Hamilton,  Deceased, 
a  bequest  of  $10,000  was  made  to  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  Attached  to  your  letter  is  some  correspondence  with 
the  Attorneys  for  the  Estate,  in  which  they  say  that,  in  their 
opinion,  this  legacy  is  not  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  Trans- 
fer Inheritance  Tax.  I  am  returning  the  correspondence  here- 
with. 

In  an  opinion  rendered  to  the  Auditor  General  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  1921,  we  held  that  so  far  as  relates  to  the  application 
of  tax  laws  the  property  and  functions  of  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College  are  purely  public  in  character,  and  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  operation  of  tax  laws. 

The  tax  laid  by  the  Transfer  Inheritance  Tax  Law  of  June 
20,  1919,  is  not  a  tax  upon  the  property  of  the  decedent,  but 
is  a  tax  upon  the  transfer  of,  and  the  right  to  receive,  prop- 
erty from  a  decedent.  To  apply  the  tax  to  the  bequest  made 
to  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  would  be  to  impose  a  tax 
upon  the  right  of  that  institution  to  receive  the  bequest.  This 
would  be  contrary  to  the  settled  law  as  announced  in  the  de- 
cisions cited  in  our  opinion  of  December  21st.  It  is  true  that 
the  Act  of  1919  does  not  contain  any  specific  exemption  of 
educational  or  charitable  institutions.  The  reason  why  a  be- 
quest to  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  is  free  of  Inheritance 
Tax  is  not  because  the  Institution  is  an  educational  one,  but 
because  it  is  a  purely  public  institution,  and,  therefore,  it 
never  was  within  the  contemplation  of  tax  laws,  and  no  ex- 
emption is  necessary  to  relieve  it  from  their  operation. 

In  my  opinion  this  bequest  is  not  taxable,  and  if  the  tax  has 
already  been  paid  it  should  be  refunded  under  Section  40  of 
the  Act  of  1919. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  Ross  Hull, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 
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OPINION  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  ON 
INSURANCE  OF  COLLEGE  PROPERTY 

Harrisburg,  March  20,  1922. 

Dr.  John  M.  Thomas, 

President  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
State  College,  Pennsylvania. 

Sir: 

This  Department  is  in  receipt  of  your  communication  in- 
quiring whether  the  property  of  State  College  should  be  in- 
sured by  the  Trustees  under  policies  purchased  by  them  or 
should  be  insured  in  the  State  Insurance  Fund  created  by  the 
Act  of  May  14,  1915,  P.  L.  524. 

The  Act  of  1915  created  an  Insurance  Fund  "for  the  re- 
building, restoration  and  replacement  of  any  structure,  build- 
ings, equipment,  or  other  property  owned  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
fire  or  other  casualty."  In  an  opinion  rendered  by  this  De- 
partment to  the  Auditor  General  on  December  21,  1921,  the 
history  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  the  legislation 
relating  to  it  were  carefully  reviewed.    It  was  there  said : 

"These  facts  make  it  clear  that  although  the  Trustees 
of  Pennsylvania  State  College  are  a  separate  and  distinct 
corporate  body,  they  have  received  and  now  hold  their 
property  as  Trustees  for  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Institution  is  dependent  upon  and  largely  controlled  by 
the  state,  and  is,  in  fact,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  State 
Institution." 

In  view  of  the  facts  stated  in  that  opinion  and  the  con- 
clusion quoted  above,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  property 
held  by  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  is  "property  owned 
by  the  Commonwealth"  within  the  meaning  of  that  phrase 
as  used  in  the  Act  of  1915. 

"The  word  'owner,'  as  applied  to  real  estate,  may  desig- 
nate the  owner  of  the  fee  or  the  owner  of  a  less  estate,  as  a 
lessee  for  a  term  of  years,  or  any  rightful  proprietor,  and  its 
meaning  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  connection  in  which  it  is 
used,  and  from  the  subject  matter  to  which  it  is  applied, 
and  when  used  in  a  statute,  the  obvious  nature  and  pur- 
pose of  the  statute  may  indicate  its  meaning."     Guild  vs. 
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Prentn,  7Jf  Atl.  1115,   1116,  83  Vt.,  212,  Ann.  Gas.  1912,  A. 
313. 

I  therefore,  advise  you  that  the  property  of  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  should  be  insured  in  the  State  Insurance 
Fund,  created  by  the  Act  of  May  14,  1915,  P.  L.  524,  and  that 
policies  of  insurance  covering  this  property  should  not  be 
purchased  by  the  Trustees. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  Ross  Hull, 

Deputy  Attorney  General. 
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